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Editorial Comment and News Notes 


STAFF OF Division oF ELEMENTARY EDUCATION 


Hexen HEFrernan, for 21 years Chief of the Division of 
Elementary Education, was selected in 1946 by the War Depart- 
ment and the United States Office of Education as Elementary 
Schools Officer on the Headquarters Staff of General Douglas 
MacArthur in Tokyo. 

Miss Heffernan is eminently fitted for this honor. Her 
leadership in elementary education in California and in the 
Nation has earned for her international recognition. Her career 
has included active participation in state and national profes- 
sional organizations, service on editorial boards of professional 
publications, and in policy-forming groups for many years. She 
is a prolific writer of educational articles and textbooks. The State 
Department of Education has granted her a one-year leave of 
absence for her duties in the department. 

Miss Heffernan left the United States for Tokyo by air 
on October 26. 


BEernarp J. Lonspate has been selected to serve as Acting 
Chief of the Division of Elementary Education during the 
absence of Miss Heffernan in the Orient. 

Mr. Lonsdale has had an outstanding career in education, 
having been a teacher in rural and urban schools in Riverside 
and Los Angeles counties and course-of-study assistant, super- 
visor of instruction, and curriculum co-ordinator in Los Angeles 
County. He has been a member of the faculty of the School of 
Education at the University of California in Berkeley for the 
past three summers, most recently as supervisor of junior high 
and elementary education, Mr. Lonsdale holds the master’s 
degree from the University of Southern California. He has 
been active in educational circles in California and served as 
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President of the California School Supervisors Association from 
1941 to 1943. 


Dexxa M. Perrin was appointed on July 1, 1947, to the 
position of Consultant in Early Childhood Education, Division 
of Elementary Education. 

Miss Perrin came to the department from Contra Costa 
County where she had served as general supervisor of elementary 
schools for three years. Prior to her work in California, 
Miss Perrin was assistant professor of education and director of 
elementary student teaching at the University of Vermont. She 
was visiting instructor in Early Childhood Education at the 
University of Nebraska for four summers, taught in the schools 
of Council Bluffs and Sioux City, Iowa, and of Lincoln, 
Nebraska, and was demonstration teacher at the University of 
Nebraska. She is a graduate of the University of Nebraska and 
received the M.A. degree from Columbia University, with 
further graduate study at Yale and Stanford universities. 


ExcHANGE I EACHERSHIPS FOR 1947-48 


During the school year 1946-47, 74 teachers from Great 
Britain have exchanged places with 74 teachers from the United 
States. Reports so far received by the United States Office of 
Education indicate that the program is going well. A second year 
of limited exchange of teachers between the two countries is 
being worked out for the school year 1947-48 by a Committee 
on the Interchange of Teachers Between Great Britain and the 
United States. This committee includes representatives of the 
American Association of University Women, the American 
Council on Education, the English-Speaking Union, the Insti- 
tute of International Education, the National Education Asso- 
ciation, the United States Office of Education, and the Depart- 
ment of State. 

The committee has explained that in this exchange of 
British and American teachers there are certain important 
considerations for the individuals and school organizations con- 
cerned. Each teacher will be paid by the board of education of 
the school district from which he comes. There are no other 
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funds for this exchange, so that the teacher must pay his own 
travel expenses, and should have, in addition, for the year, not 
less than $2,000, including salary. He remains a citizen of his 
own country, and will not need to perform the civic acts which 
may be required of other teachers in the exchange school system. 
Each government assumes the responsibility of locating suitable 
living accommodations for the exchange teachers received. The 
co-operating school systems may insist on exchange of teachers 
in identical positions, or may agree to mixed exchanges, such 
as a high school teacher of mathematics for a kindergarten 
teacher or for a teacher of music. 

Superintendents of schools in the United States have been 
asked to submit not more than three applications each for 
exchange of teachers in their school systems. Only those teachers 
will be sent abroad who can be designated as representative of 
the best in American education. 


APPOINTMENTS TO STATE CurricuLuM CommMISsION 


The State Board of Education, at its regular quarterly meet- 
ing in October, 1946, approved the appointment by Superin- 
tendent of Public Instruction Roy E. Simpson of the following 
persons to membership on the State Curriculum Commission for 
terms as indicated: 





Term Expires 
August 29, 
Ralph R. Fields, City Superintendent of Schools, 
San Jose 1948 
Roy E. Learned, Principal, Washington Elementary 
School, Sacramento _. 1949 





Dr. Fields fills the unexpired term of Albion H. Horrall, 
deceased. Mr. Learned replaces Ray B. Dean, formerly prin- 
cipal of David Lubin Elementary School, Sacramento, now 
Assistant Superintendent of Schools, Sacramento. 

The board approved the reappointment of the following 
members for terms expiring August 29, 1950: 

Rubie Burton, teacher, Santa Barbara Senior High School 


C. C. Trillingham, County Superintendent of Schools, Los 
Angeles County 
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Fire Sarety As A ScHoor SuBjECT 


The training of children to make them aware of the need 
for better fire protection in the homes and public buildings of 
the United States can be an effective means of halting the 
increasing inroads of fire into our slendering national resources. 
The United States Office of Education recently published a 
32-page bulletin, A Curriculum Guide to Fire Safety, which 
shows how children of elementary school age can be taught 
proper attitudes, correct information, and some skill in pre- 
venting and controlling fires. 

The guide includes chapters on the why, the where, and 
the how of fire protection education. It contains statistics on 
losses by fire such as to startle the most lethargic reader; for 
instance, in spite of current educational efforts, 10 children of 
school age die each day as a result of fires. 

Those who work constantly in the field of fire prevention 
say frankly that adults are not easily educated to the need for 
action in seeing that fires do not occur. On the other hand, chil- 
dren of elementary school age will take responsibility for check- 
ing fire hazards at school, at home, and in the community, and 
for developing a plan of action. They are doers with ideas that 
have the sparkle and the workability that is sometimes lacking 
in programs developed entirely by adults. 


The Curriculum Guide to Fire Safety was prepared by 
members of a working conference held at the United States 
Office of Education in August, 1945, in co-operation with Safety 
Research Institute, Inc., and the National Fire Protection Asso- 
ciation. Copies are available to individuals, schools, and boards 
of education through the United States Government Printing 
Office, Washington 25, D. C., at 10 cents per copy. 


: 
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THE CEREBRAL-PALSIED IN A PROGRAM FOR 
THE PHYSICALLY HANDICAPPED 


Romaine P. Mackie, Consultant, Education of Physically Handicapped 
Children, California State Department of Education 


There is today an awakening to the needs of children handi- 
capped by cerebral palsy, and particularly strong is this upsurge 
of interest in the large cities on both the Eastern and Western 
seaboards. This increased concern for the cerebral-palsied is part 
of a broadening desire for the rehabilitation of all individuals 
with physical deviations and particularly the very young, for 
whom the investment in a constructive remedial, medical, health, 
and educational program is most rewarding. The widening circle 
of interest is a part of the concern among both lay and profes- 
sional people reaching out toward many types of deviates, such 
as the hard of hearing, the low visioned, the deaf, blind, the epi- 
leptic, the diabetic, those with cardiac or orthopedic defects, and 
last but not least, the long neglected cerebral-palsied child. 


Historica, BACKGROUND 


Mankind has long recognized the plight of the physical 
deviate, and the desire to deal with the problem has been 
expressed in various ways. The story of the physically handi- 
capped from primitive times to the present fills many sad pages 
in history, reflecting conflicting approaches to the problem 
expressed by: neglect; cruelty; abandonment; acceptance; 
attempt at treatment, sometimes constructive, but more often 
based on superstition, on the use of magic, on ignorance; and 
finally rejection. Among English-speaking people, the physically 
handicapped were included in general welfare movements. An 
early law favoring the physical deviates, passed under Henry 
VIII, allowed such persons to beg. Later the English Poor Law 
of 1601 included “cripples” as dependents and thus gave them 
some protection under that welfare legislation. 
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In America it was not until the early part of the nineteenth 
century that public funds were set aside for the care and educa- 
tion of physically handicapped children, and these were limited 
to the deaf and the blind. ‘Throughout the nineteenth century 
there was, in this country, a humanitarian awakening which 
extended also to the crippled, undernourished, and tubercu- 
lous. Provisions for care of persons with physical disability were, 
however, in the hands of individual leaders and private philan- 
thropic organizations. 

e newness of welfare programs for the physically handi- 
capped is signified by the fact that the first public school class 
for crippled children in the United States was opened as late 
as the year 1899, and was a single class in the city of Chicago. 
By 1906 special classes for crippled children were authorized 
in New York City. Even as recently as 1914 there were almost 
no educational plans for crippled children except in four large 
cities: New York, Detroit, Chicago, and Cleveland, and the 
movement to care for the hard of hearing and the low visioned 
was just being born. Individual leaders, voluntary agencies such 
as Rotary International, the crippled children’s societies, the 
American Legion, and the Elks have challenged the public with 
their leadership. The period between 1914 and 1930 was marked 
by a tremendous expansion in education provision for crippled 
children, and in a limited number of states, responsibility for 
education and care of crippled children began to pass from a 
purely local duty into a state function. The first legislation 
accompanied by appropriations making the education of crip- 
pled children mandatory was in the States of Ohio and New 
York where enactments were made as early as 1917. 

This sketchy historical background is presented to empha- 
size the newness of the undertaking to rehabilitate and educate 
physically handicapped children under the concept that educa- 
tion is the right of “all of the children of the people,” and should 
be adjusted so that all can take advantage of this democratic ideal. 

In review, it is seen that the public interest in physical 
deviates in this country was directed first toward deaf, blind, and 
orthopedic (of which a majority were victims of poliomyelitis 
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and tuberculosis of bone) and toward the child of low vitality 
or malnutrition. In the group categorized as crippled there was 
always a number of cerebral-palsied children who managed to 
be admitted to special schools and classes for crippled. Due, 
however, to lack of medical understanding, the cerebral-palsied 
were often excluded, or, if admitted to special schools and classes, 
they frequently did not receive medical care, special training, or 
instruction geared to their potentialities. Until now it has been 
almost impossible to map out an adequate program for many 
kinds of physically handicapped children, due to the fact that 
medical care and in many instances medical knowledge have 
been inadequate. Today, with scientific research proceeding on 
poliomyelitis, on rheumatic fever, which causes more than ninety 
per cent of the cardiac disabilities in children, on better control 
of epilepsy, diabetes, tuberculosis, and malnutrition, and with 
increased understanding of the different types of cerebral palsy, 
a clear picture emerges for physical rehabilitation and educa- 
tional planning. 


DEFINITION AND Purpose OF REHABILITATION PROGRAM 


At this point it is well to ask two questions. What is reha- 
bilitation? What is the purpose of a well-rounded rehabilitation 
program? The war years brought a great upsurge of interest in 
such programs and sometimes without a clear-cut concept of 
the functions of rehabilitation workers. Many people expressed 
desires to do rehabilitation work but often had no specific con- 
cept of their proposed contribution to such a process. 


The process of restoring a human being to capacity is very 
complex and calls for the expert services of many specialists, 
such as physicians, psychiatrists, medical and other social work- 
ers, guidance counselors, enlightened parents, and in certain 
instances physiotherapists, occupational therapists, and trained 
teachers. 

According to Dr. Gregg, rehabilitation has been defined as 
the restoration of the handicapped to the fullest physical, men- 
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tal, social, vocational, and economic usefulness of which they are 
capable.* 


In an adequate program there are four major phases: 
1. Early discovery 


2. Medical care consisting of the diagnostic and special serv- 
ices * of the physician, including specialists, the services 
of psychiatrists, the physiotherapists, occupational thera- 
pists, medical social workers and nurses as needed 


3. An education program flexible in nature and individual- 
ized to meet the needs of each person 


4. A vocational guidance plan directed toward occupational 
adjustment 


These four phases must be properly synchronized in order to 
meet the varying demands and possibilities of each physically 
handicapped individual. ‘The well-rounded program would be 
supported by individual leadership in the community, voluntary 
organizations such as men’s and women’s service clubs and com- 
mittees representing many types of organizations, parent groups, 
official agencies such as the Crippled Children Services under 
the Social Security Act, legislation backed by subsidy, clinics, 
special schools and classes successfully adjusted physically 
handicapped individuals, and an enlightened public adjusted to 
acceptance of the individual who is physically different. 


The purpose of a well-developed rehabilitation program has 
already been set forth in the definition of rehabilitation. The 
purpose must be the assistance of the handicapped individual so 
he will reach his greatest potentiality in the physical, intellec- 
tual, social, and vocational realm. It should always be remem- 
bered that no two handicapped individuals are exactly alike and 
that adequate and realistic guidance must take into consideration 


1 Alan Gregg, M.D., ‘‘A Critique of Medical Research,” Scientific Monthly, LVIII (May, 
1944), 365-372; cited by Frank H. Krusen, M.D., in “The Future of Physical Medicine with 
Special Reference to the Recommendations of the Baruch Committee on Physical Medicine,” 
The Journal of the American Medical Association, CXV (August 19, 1944), 1094. 


2In cases of cerebral palsy in children, for example, attention to speech, vision, and 
hearing is especially important since there is a higher incidence of defects in these functions 
among the cerebral-palsied than among the so-called normal population. 
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the inherent possibilities of the person as well as the limitations 
imposed by the physical deviations. The goal is to make him as 
nearly normal as possible and to help him to become a contribut- 
ing member of society. 


Two federal laws have promoted the work for the physically 
handicapped. The first of these is the Vocational Rehabilitation 
Act of 1920. While this was primarily designed to serve the 
industrially handicapped adult and the veteran, it laid the foun- 
dation for vocational services to all who needed them. The work 
of vocational rehabilitation has increased so that every state in 
the Union now functions under this Act. 


In 1935 the Social Security Act became a law embodying 
in it a provision for crippled children which has far-reaching 
possibilities. Not only does the service include crippled children 
in the strict sense, but also cardiac and cerebral palsy cases, and 
children with certain vision and hearing disabilities. Under this 
Act, funds set up on a matching basis are disbursed to the states 
for medical and health programs. 


ELEMENTS OF REHABILITATION PROGRAM 


As previously stated, an adequate program for the rehabili- 
tation of physical deviates incorporates four major emphases: 
(1) Discovery, (2) Medical and health care, (32) Appropriate 
educational provisions, and (4) Vocational guidance. 


Discovery 


The discovery of physically handicapped children should 
not present a problem. Many crippled children, however, 
particularly cerebral-palsied children, are not known to physi- 
cians, clinics, or schools. This is especially true in rural areas. 
The responsibility for finding such cases rests not only upon 
physicians, hospitals and clinics, school nurses, school authori- 
ties, and welfare workers, but also with the parents and the 
general public. Early discovery is vitally important, because the 
finding and prompt treatment of the child will afford opportun- 
ity for optimum rehabilitation. Parents and lay people can be 
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extremely helpful to the clinics and the schools by giving the 
names of the physically handicapped to authorities. Lay people 
are often in a position to encourage the fearful parents of an 
afflicted child to select the best in medical aid, special education, 
and all-around care for the child. 


Medical Care 


Diagnostic treatment and follow-up by a competent physi- 
cian is basic to the entire rehabilitation plan. Since in the case 
of a physically handicapped individual the deviation is in the 
health area, the focus therefore must be on medical and health 
care. The teacher, the parent, the therapist, the guidance expert, 
the voluntary agent are all dependent upon the physician for 
diagnosis and for recommendations for treatment and care. For 
example, a teacher of a child with cardiac disability could not 
proceed intelligently unless the doctor had indicated whether or 
not the child should be allowed “limited activity” and had further 
specified the meaning of limited activity in the way of stair 
climbing, recreation, and the like. In teaching the cerebral- 
palsied child, it is important for the classroom teacher to have the 
medical diagnosis indicating the type of palsy being dealt with, 
such as spastic, athetoid, or ataxic, since the corrective work will 
proceed differently for each type. Similarly, she needs to know 
the diagnosis and recommendation for children with the other 
various physical disabilities. 

One of the reasons that programs for the cerebral-palsied 
are so undeveloped is the lack of scientific medical knowl- 
edge in this area. Dr. Winthrop Phelps, who for twenty-five 
years has been exploring and experimenting with the problems 
and the treatment of cerebral palsy, says: 


At the present time, care of cerebral palsy is woefully inadequate 
everywhere. This is not surprising since it is only recently that the 
groundwork of surveys, classifications, mental testing, physical diag- 
nosis and other preliminaries have been on a sufficiently large scale 
to know what the problem is. It can be stated unequivocally that it 
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is time now to proceed with the second step, namely: the setting up 
of proper facilities throughout the country for this care and training.® 


Dr. Phelps further states: 


There have been, in the last twenty-five years, marked advances 
in the knowledge, classification, and diagnosis of the conditions 
included as cerebral palsy. It should be pointed out at this point that 
the various etiologies are quite clearly defined and that the condition 
is for the most part unavoidable, at least in the light of present 
medical knowledge.* 


With increased understanding of various types of cerebral 
palsy such as athetosis, spasticity, ataxia, it will be possible for 
nurses, therapists, educators, and parents to co-operate in con- 
structive plans for these different children. In the field of cere- 
bral palsy, as in poliomyelitis, physical medicine looms large. 
Much of the needed re-education is in the hands of physical and 
occupational therapists. In order to give each child the highest 
type of service these therapists must be trained and registered just 
as the physician, nurse, or teacher is professionally qualified. 


Educational Provision 


The third phase of a well-rounded rehabilitation program 
is education. Medical and educational care in such a plan are 
Siamese twins and to be effective should proceed simultaneously. 
Planning for schooling always depends on medical diagnosis and 
prognosis, and an appropriate educational program must go hand 
in hand with medical care and must be flexible enough in admin- 
istration and procedure to meet the need of each individual child 
as he progresses, and should be planned not only according to 
the needs of children, but also according to the demands and 
resources of the community. 

Among the crippled and the cardiacs there is need for sev- 
eral types of educational provision, such as special day schools 


8 Winthrop Phelps, “Recent Significant Trends in the Care of Cerebral Palsy,”” Southern 
Medical Journal (Birmingham, Alabama), XXXIX (February, 1946), p. 133. 


‘Ibid, p. 134. 
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and classes in public schools, classes in institutions, convalescent 
homes, hospitals, sanatoria classes, and home instruction. 


Educable cerebral-palsied children can usually profit by 
attendance at either special or regular classes in day schools or 
at special residential schools, or by home instruction. 


Approximately half of the educable cerebral-palsied chil- 
dren can adjust in special classes or special schools at least for a 
period of time. In such an educational organization, the children 
should be under medical supervision and receive physiotherapy, 
occupational therapy, speech correction, hearing and vision 
examinations, and other services as needed. 


In about one-fourth of the educable cerebral palsy cases, 
the disability is so slight that the child can usually attend regular 
schools. He will, however, require in varying degrees such spe- 
cial services as speech correction, physiotherapy, occupational 
therapy, guidance services, and medical supervision. 


Another quarter of these educable children are perhaps so 
severely handicapped that they will need home instruction or 
residential or institutional care. 


In the State of California, under the forward-looking pro- 
gram sponsored by the State Department of Education and the 
State Department of Public Health, cerebral-palsied children 
requiring special study may have the services of one of the two 
State cerebral palsy centers, comprised of a clinic for cerebral- 
palsied children and a state residential school. After an appro- 
priate period of diagnosis and study in State centers, children 
return to local communities for medical care and treatment and 
for education and guidance. Ideally, special schools or classes 
in the local areas are equipped with trained teachers and with 
adequate medical and health services. 


In a special school or class for physically handicapped, the 
first consideration is always medical. A special school is justified 
only if it is furthering the total rehabilitation of the child. In the 
care of physically handicapped children, teachers, nurses, and 
parents must rely on the advice of medical specialists and case 
workers. If the disability is rheumatic fever, then a physician 
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with a thorough knowledge of rheumatic fever must chart the 
course and lay down the plan so as to guard against recurrence. 
In the treatment of cerebral palsy much therapy is needed, par- 
ticularly physiotherapy, with occupational therapy wherever 
possible. These services must be in the hands of registered thera- 
pists working under the direction of the physician. 

Dr. Wright emphasizes the technical nature of physical 
therapy in the following statement: 


Physical therapy should be prescribed with the same thought and 
precision as when selecting and dosing drugs. Much misconception 
and confusion have arisen in the past because physical treatment has 
not been prescribed according to age, individual tolerance, and gen- 
eral or local pathologic changes.5 


For orthopedic cases in special classes, the orthopedist makes 
the diagnosis and the prognosis, administers the medical care, 
prescribes therapy, and indicates the plan for rehabilitation. 
Similarly, specialists are needed for the hard of hearing, the low 
visioned, the epileptic, and all types of handicapped. 


Vocational Guidance 


The fourth important step in adequate rehabilitation is 
occupational guidance leading to a vocation for as many physical 
deviates as possible. Today there are more opportunities for the 
physically handicapped in the occupational world than previ- 
ously, and many handicapped persons have demonstrated their 
ability to succeed in an occupation. 


When does vocational guidance begin? Perhaps with the 
beginning of life. According to authorities much of an individ- 
ual’s success in a chosen occupation depends upon attitudes and 
habits which he learns early in life. These he acquires casually, 
and incidentally, such as his ability to get on with other per- 
sons, habits of industry and neatness, ability to complete a task, 
concern for personal appearance, and care of property. These 
attitudes and habits the child learns in the family more than any- 


5 Jessie Wright, M.D., “Physical Therapy Prescription,” Physiotherapy Review, XV 
(January-February, 1945), 22-27. 
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where else, and it is in this area that the home, and particularly 
the parents, can do much toward the rehabilitation of the indi- 
vidual. Since our society is not yet wholly responsive to the prob- 
lems or the potentialities of the physical deviate, it is well for the 
handicapped realistically to set high standards for himself. Some- 
where between birth and maturity he must accept the fact that 
he has a physical limitation, and he should go about definitely to 
compensate for his physical limitation just as the so-called normal 
members of society compensate perhaps in less difficult ways for 
their limitations. 

Early training for self-reliance, much of which will be 
within the home, will prove to be a great kindness to the child. 
It will be beneficial to encourage him, even to force him, to do 
for himself as many as possible of the things that other children 
do, as early as he can. 

Our special schools receive many children who cannot fas- 
ten buttons, feed themselves, lace their shoes, open doors, or the 
like, but who could be taught at home to do these things if par- 
ents would take time and patiently allow the children to master 
these operations according to ability. The parents mean well, but 
are torn with emotion as they witness the laborious efforts of the 
“different” child struggling to perform these everyday opera- 
tions. Patience and persistence, however, are rewarding, and 
self-help is a definite step in the long process of rehabilitation. 

After the physician, physiotherapist, and other allied medi- 
cal agents, the teacher, and the parent have performed their 
tasks and have assisted the child by planning a well-rounded 
constructive program, there are still specific problems in the voca- 
tional area. To meet the need for vocational guidance for the 
handicapped, there are such public agencies as the Division for 
the Physically Handicapped in the United States Employment 
Service, and vocational rehabilitation bureaus in every state in 
the Union. In addition, many private agencies offer vocational 
guidance to handicapped civilians. 

The success of a good rehabilitation program rests upon the 
co-ordinated efforts of the representatives of both official and lay 
agencies. 


























LEARNING IN THE MODERN SCHOOL * 


May V. Seacoe, Associate Professor of Education, 
University of California, Los Angeles 


The importance of a knowledge of the psychological basis 
of learning is generally recognized. Whatever the philosophical 
point of view, an understanding of the human factor in the edu- 
cational process is essential. 


In a discussion of the psychological basis of education in the 
modern school a definition of ways in which the modern school 
differs from the conventional is necessary. Perhaps the most 
clear-cut differentiation is that suggested by Wrightstone,? who 
distinguishes the newer from the standard type school on five 
basic points. (1) The newer type school assumes the classroom 
is a form of democratic social life in which children reconstruct 
their experiences: the standard type school assumes the class- 
room is a restricted form of social life in which experiences are 
limited to academic lessons. (2) In the newer type school, experi- 
ences are integrated about a central problem: in the standard 
type school, portions of the school day are allotted for instruction 
in separate subjects. (3.) The new type school considers interests 
to be important signs of growing powers and abilities: the stand- 
ard type school considers it permissible to disregard interests that 
do not conform to a set curriculum. (4) The newer type school 
contends that interests and powers are developed by activities 
and not by passive assimilation of knowledge alone: the standard 
type school holds that content mastery is the major objective. 
(5) The newer type school assumes that education, as the foun- 
dation of social progress and reform, must concern itself with 


vital problems of the child and of the adult: the standard type 


1An address delivered at the Conference on Supervision, University of California at 
Los Angeles, July 20-August 8, 1942. 

2J. Wayne Wrightstone, Appraisal of Newer Practices in Selected Public Schools. 
New York: Bureau of Publications Teachers College, Columbia University, 1935, pp. 9-10. 
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school assumes that teaching the conventional subjects is the 
wisest method of assuring social progress. 

Keeping in mind the modern school as defined by Wright- 
stone, an analysis of the basis in psychological literature for each 
of the five points may be of value, together with certain implica- 
tions for the classroom. 


1. ExperreENcEs orn ACADEMIC LESSONS 


In the early days of the twentieth century, relatively 
unlimited transfer from classroom to life situations was claimed 
in the name of “formal discipline.” Research evidence clearly 
shows that such a position is untenable. On the other hand some 
transfer does occur. 

The problem becomes one of stating the conditions under 
which transfer occurs. In the first place, transfer occurs when 
similar elements are present in the two situations.* The child 
finds the same persons present in school and play situations and 
transfers learnings related to them. He finds an index he found 
useful in locating information about a school problem is also 
useful in finding material on a personal problem. 

In the second place, transfer occurs when the same principle 
operates in two situations.* A child who has learned to use the 
problem-solving approach to problems of group behavior in the 
classroom will attempt a similar approach when nonclassroom 
groups need organization in similar circumstances. 

In the third place, transfer occurs when teaching is con- 
sciously directed toward transfer,*° when the teacher points out 

3 For summaries of the literature on transfer see Robert A. Davis, Psychology of Learn- 
ing. New York: McGraw-Hill Company, Inc., 1935, pp. 234-264. Also, Arthur I. Gates, 


Arthur T. Jersild, T. R. McConnell, and Robert C. Challman, Educational Psychology. New 
York: The Macmillan Company, 1942, pp. 504-537. 


4J. C. Peterson, ‘“‘The Higher Mental Processes in Learning,” Psychological Review 
Monographs, XXVIII (1920), No. 129. 

K. E. Roberts, Learning in Preschool and Orphanage Children: An Experimental Study 
of Ability to Solve Different Situations According to the Same Plan. University of Iowa Studies 
in Child Welfare, VII (May 15, 1933), No. 3. 


5E,. E. Bayles, ‘‘An Unemphasized Factor in Current Theories Regarding Transfer of 
Training,” Journal of Educational Psychology, XXVII (September, 1936), 425-430. 

W. A. Brownell, ‘‘Theoretical Aspects of Learning and Transfer of Training,” Review 
of Educational Research, VI (June, 1936), 281-290. 

M. F. Dorsey and L. T. Hopkins, ‘“‘The Influence of Attitude Upon Transfer,” Journal 
of Educational Psychology, XXI (September, 1930), 410-417. 

H. P. Fawcett, “Teaching for Transfer,’’ Mathematics Teacher, XXVIII (December, 
1935), 465-472, 
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applications and when she illustrates through applied situations. 
The teacher who is interested in the child’s adult reading habits 
will not only teach him to recognize words and to read texts but 
will also provide a bookshelf in the classroom for free reading, 
take her class to the nearest public library for an hour of free 
exploration now and then, and provide opportunities for discus- 
sion in school of books read voluntarily at home. 

Theoretically, then, the child would transfer his learnings 
best if education took place in real life situations under a broad 
apprenticeship plan. Actually, such a plan would be impractical: 
the child would be guided by untrained adults rather than 
skilled teachers, his interests would always be secondary to adult 
production rather than primary, and he would lose valuable 
experience in social adjustment with his own age group. 

The best solution seems to be to maintain as close a relation- 
ship between school and life as is possible in a separate institu- 
tion. Children should participate in many community activities. 
England has demonstrated some wartime possibilities in this 
field.* On less active fronts children may participate in celebra- 
tions, salvage and savings campaigns, harvesting crops, and many 
other worth-while experiences. 


In activities where mutual participation by child and adult 
is impractical, the school should duplicate the adult world at the 
child’s level. Children should formulate their own policies on 
matters of general interest, plan their own undertakings, choose 
their own leaders, and evaluate their own accomplishments. 
Only through a close parallel to and interaction with life can the 
school be reasonably sure of transfer. 


2. INTEGRATION OR SEPARATION 


During the past fifteen years there has been a trend of par- 
ticular significance for education in psychological research on 
the whole-part problem. Earlier studies had been contradictory 
and inconclusive partly because of the complexity of the problem, 


® Edward S. Evenden, Teacher Education in a Democracy at War. Washington: Ameri- 
can Council on Education, 1942, pp. 85-6. 
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partly because of failure to define terms.’ More recent studies 
have attempted to define conditions under which whole learning 


is more effective rather than to state a final answer for all sorts 
of learning. 


Whole learning tends to be superior, in the first place, when 
there is a strong ideational element.* Whole presentation is more 
likely to be superior in teaching a social studies unit or a complex 
act of skill than in mirror-drawing or in learning a simple 
reaction. 


In the second place, whole learning is more likely to be 
superior when the child faces a situation for which he is mentally 
quite ready.’ A lifelike experience with decimals will have more 
value for the bright child in fifth grade than for the dull child 
who, because of his difficulty in understanding the abstract rea- 


soning in the whole, grasps at parts even when presentation is 
by wholes. 


In the third place, whole learning is likely to be superior 
when the learner’s experience in the field is limited.*® In begin- 
ning reading the child first uses brief stories or sentences, later 
he recognizes phrases, still later he knows words. In the child’s 
first contact with science he sees plants or animals, rocks or stars 
rather than botany or zoology, geology or astronomy. After some 
experience he may analyze the scientific field itself into com- 
ponent parts, but his learning is a process of progressive differen- 
tiation rather than synthesis. 


Finally, whole learning is likely to be superior when the 
material itself has a high degree of structural or functional unity 


7G. O. McGeoch, ‘‘Whole-Part Problem,” Psychological Bulletin, XXVIII (December, 
1931), 713-739. 

M. V. Seagoe, “Qualitative Wholes: A Revaluation of the Whole-Part Problem,” 
Journal of Educational Psychology, XXVII (October, 1936), 537-545. 


8M. V. Seagoe, ‘Additional Laboratory Experiments with Qualitative Wholes,” 
Journal of Experimental Psychology, XX (February, 1937), 155-168. 

M. V. Seagoe, ‘Qualitative Wholes: Classroom Experiments,” Journal of Educational 
Psychology, XXVII, CNovember, 1936), 612-620. 


® G. O. McGeoch, ‘‘The Intelligence Quotient as a Factor in the Whole-Part Problem,” 
Journal of Experimental Psychology, XIV, (August, 1931), 333-358. 

10 G. O. McGeoch, ‘“‘Whole-Part Problem,” Psychological Bulletin, XXVIII, (December, 
1931), 713-739. 


M. L. Northway, “The Nature of Difficulty with Reference to a Study of Whole-Part 
Learning,”’ British Journal of Psychology, XXVII, (April, 1937), 399-403. 
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of organization." Normal use of writing includes skill in pen- 
manship, spelling, and language usage: integration is therefore 
preferable to separation. Normal use of arithmetic skills does not 
include skill in music: separation is therefore indicated. 

Stated in terms of the classroom, the implications for the 
teacher are three. Teach together things that belong together in 
life situations, but do not try to force together activities which 
have little normal life association. Be sure there is a strong degree 
of purpose present in every integrated activity to strengthen its 
functional unity. And be sure that the experiences chosen for 
integration are well within the child’s mental maturity range, 
yet relatively novel to him. When these conditions are present, 
learning is facilitated by whole presentation. 


3. InreREstTs: ImporRTANT OR NEGLIGIBLE 


Research in the motivational aspects of human learning has 


been on the increase for more than 10 years. Studies of college 
success show that, other things being equal, the student with a 
vocational goal or with a strong work or activities interest does 
relatively better work than the student without well-developed 
interests.” Studies of the assignment show the degree to which 
what the child learns is determined by purposes set ** for that 
learning, and even by a statement of time for completion.” 
Rapport is assumed in every laboratory study of learning: if there 
is no rapport, the behavior is classed as performance rather than 
learning.”® 


11 J. P. Guilford, “The Role of Form in Learning,’”’ Journal of Experimental Psychology, 
X (October, 1927), 415-423. 

M. V. Seagoe, “The Influence of Degree of Wholeness on Whole-Part Learning,” 
Journal of Experimental Psychology, XIX (December, 1936), 763-768. 

R. S. Woodworth, Experimental Psychology. New York: Henry Holt and Company, 
1938, p. 221. 


12 A, B. Crawford, Incentives to Study. New Haven: Yale University Press, 1929. 


18 PD, H. Briggs and A. M. Jordan, “Influence of the Assignment on Learning,” Journal 
of Educational Psychology, XXII (December, 1931), 659-665. 

J. N. Washburne, “The Use of Questions in Social Science Material,’ Journal of 
Educational Psychology, XX (May, 1929), 321-359. 

14M. T. Geyer, “The Influence of Changing the Expected Time of Recall,’’ Journal of 
Experimental Psychology, XIII (June, 1930), 290-292. 

145 An excellent treatment of motivation is found in David G. Ryans, “Motivation in 


Learning,” Forty-first Yearbook of the National Society for the Study of Education, Part II. 
Bloomington, Illinois: Public School Publishing Company, 1942, pp. 289-331. 
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For teachers it follows that interest must accompany all 
learning. Without interest the child may react, but he will 
progress very slowly. 

Existing interests should be utilized, even though they may 
seem remotely related to the field of study. Not only are they 
valuable in the positive facilitation of learning, but where an 
existing interest is disregarded it functions negatively to prevent 
a new one from being aroused. 

Where interests are dormant they may be developed 
through familiarity and through personal satisfaction. The child 
tends to be interested in things he has done before with some 
degree of success. The importance of continuity of experience 
and of positive emotional associations is apparent. 


4. Activity or PasstvE Content Mastery 


Psychological research in several fields emphasizes the fact 
that learning occurs through the learner’s reaction rather than 
simply through the reception of stimuli.’* A popular illustration 
is found in the situation in which one can remember the question 
he asked but not his friend’s answer. 

In the study of incidental memory it is apparent that we do 
not usually remember details of everyday occurrences unless 
there has been a conscious attempt to remember.”’ Similarly, the 
child may “look” at exhibits, bulletin boards, or announcements 
without absorbing their meaning. Only if he uses the material in 
some way in speech or thought or action will he assimilate. 

The work on repeated reproduction shows that a response 
may differ from the reaction expected from the stimulus, but that 
a response once given tends to be repeated.’* The teacher has 
seen the principle in action when, in trying to help the child 
work out a new word in reading, the child makes a poor guess. 


16 G, C. Myers, “‘A Study of Incidental Memory,” Archives of Psychology, IV (February, 
1913), No. 26. 

17 A, I. Gates, “Recitation as a Factor in Memorizing,” Archives of Psychology, XXVI, 
(September, 1917), No. 40. 

18 F, C. Bartlett, Remembering. New York: The Macmillan Company, 1932. 

W. Hulin and D. Katz, “‘A Comparison of Emphasis upon Right and Wrong Responses 
in Learning,” Journal of Experimental Psychology, XVIII, (October, 1935), 638-642. 

S. B. Silleck, Jr., and C. W. Lapha, “The Relative Effectiveness of Emphasis upon 
Right and Wrong Responses in Human Maze Learning,’’ Journal of Experimental Psychology, 
XX, (February, 1937), 195-201. 
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The teacher corrects him. On meeting the word again the child 
is likely to repeat his error rather than to give the correction 
because he was mentally more active in the production of the 
error. 

The evidence on learning with the intent to recall shows 
that routine performance does not necessarily lead to the ability 
to use the skill when certain elements in the routine are 
changed.’® The accompanist may play a selection many times, yet 
be ata loss to play without the music. Similarly, the child may 
repeat content in answer to questioning, yet be unable to state or 
to use the point of view in a less formal situation. 

Psychological literature on guidance shows the danger of 
giving too much aid in the learning process.”° The child does not 
learn to write by the teacher’s putting his hand through the cor- 
rect movements. Only when he traces for himself will learning 
occur. He must be the spearhead in learning. The teacher makes 
suggestions or supplies experience where he is incapable of reach- 
ing a decision himself. 

The implications for education are of considerable import- 
ance. Every exposure to a learning activity should include provi- 
sion for learner response. Perhaps in the case of an appreciation, 
it may be simply, “I liked that.” In the case of a skill, the child 
must himself do the act before learning is complete. 

All such activities should be carefully evaluated for accu- 
racy and for value. It is the reaction, not the stimulus, that will 
be recalled. The teacher may have demonstrated long division 
perfectly, yet if the child has done his problems incorrectly he 
will remember the inaccurate form. 

The learner should be conscious of his part, of what he will 
be expected to do, when he is exposed to the learning situation. 
He may set the purpose and the activities himself, but they 
should be formulated before rather than after the experience 


19 See footnotes 3, 4, 5, and 14. 


2 ©. E. Hertzberg, A Comparative Study of Different Methods Used in Teaching 
a to Write. New York: Bureau of Publications, Teachers College, Columbia University, 
26. 
Arthur I. Gates, Arthur T. Jersild, T. R. McConnell, and Robert C. Challman, Educa- 
tional Psychologoy. New York: The Macmillan Company, 1942, p. 363. 
R. H. Waters, ““The Influence of Large Amounts of Manual Guidance on Human Maze 
Learning,” Journal of General Psychology, IV (December, 1930), 213-227. 
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takes place. Reading a book in order to find out how to reproduce 
a hacienda is quite different from reading in order to answer 
questions on Mexican agriculture. 

The amount of overt response will vary with the learner’s 
experience in the field, but some overt reaction is essential at all 
levels. Writing a paper at the college level may be the equivalent 
of making a boat at the second-grade level, for the adult can think 
symbolically and learn vicariously to a much greater extent. Yet 
in both cases there is production of objective evidence of learning. 

Finally, the teacher must be alert to help children enough, 
yet not too much. She must allow time for the child to work 
through problems for himself, to handle material in his own 
relatively clumsy way, and to search out the answers to many of 
his own questions. She will not be inactive, but subtly active. 
Only under such conditions will the learning be permanent. 


5. Vrrat ProsLeMs oR CoNVENTIONAL SUBJECTS 


The evidence cited supports the conclusion that purpose as 
a unifying and motivating factor, integration as a method of 
presentation, and teaching for transfer to closely allied life situa- 
tions are all essential in learning. When vital problems are pre- 
sented, these learning conditions are present in the optimum 
degree. 

On the other hand, when conventional subjects are pre- 
sented as such, interest is likely to be diffused rather than closely 
focused. Learning tends to be scattered rather than functionally 
organized. And transfer to life situations is less likely to occur 
because of dissimilarity. 

It is perhaps appropriate to reiterate that in the classroom, 
there must be purpose in order to assure learning; integration 
around experiences facilitates learning; and transfer to life situa- 
tions is in direct proportion to the nearness of the classroom 
situation to its life parallel. 

In conclusion, though teaching situations are varied and 
complex, combining many learning conditions in varying propor- 
tions, the basic assumptions on which modern education is pro- 
ceeding have sound psychological support. 























PROBLEMS OF CALIFORNIA ELEMENTARY SCHOOL 
TEACHERS IN THE SOCIAL STUDIES 


Joun U. Micwac tis, Associate Professor of Education, 
University of California, Berkeley 


If continued progress is to be made in the teaching of the 
social studies in California elementary schools, systematic atten- 
tion must be given to the instructional problems of teachers. A 
carefully designed social studies program is bound to be inef- 
fective unless the teachers’ problems are faced squarely as they 
tise. The influx of new teachers to California schools during the 
past few years has made this a matter of paramount consideration 
at the present time. 

This study sets forth several current instructional problems 
in the social studies program which have been evaluated as to 
relative importance. The findings throw some light on current 
needs of elementary school teachers and suggest topics to include 
in both preservice and in-service education programs. 

The study was begun by compiling in question form a list 
of the actual social studies problems raised by teachers in work- 
shops, committee meetings, institutes, and individual confer- 
ences. This list has been evaluated by fifty educational authori- 
ties in California selected on the basis of geographic location, 
experience in planning and supervising social studies programs, 
and firsthand knowledge of current problems of teachers. 
Included in the group were supervisors, curriculum directors, 
and assistant superintendents in charge of curriculum programs. 
They were asked to rate each problem as to its importance to 
teachers under their supervision, and to assign ratings varying in 
degree from no importance to utmost importance. 

Weighted ratings of the relative importance of the problems 
have been computed on the basis of the average of ratings 
assigned to the items. The ratings vary from 60 to 98. Possible 
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limits of variation are from 0 to 100. The problems included in 
the study, therefore, may be considered to be of moderate to 
utmost importance. None has been rated as being of little or no 
importance. 

No special claims are made for the validity of the categories 
used for classifying the problems in the following discussion. 
Several of the questions could be assigned to two or more cate- 
gories since there is some overlapping. Persons using the ques- 
tions to determine those most important to elementary teachers 
in a particular situation should arrange them in a manner suited 
to local conditions. : 


ProsLems ReLatTep To Major OuTcoMEs 


For California elementary school teachers of the social 
studies the most crucial instructional problems are those dealing 
with a clear definition of the major outcomes of the social studies 
in a democracy. This is indicated by the consistently high rating 
given to the problems below. All have ratings of 90 or above. 





Problems Weighted Rating 
1. What is the function of the social studies in a 
democracy? 98 
2. What attitudes and appreciations should be devel- 
oped in the social studies?_________________- 97 





3. What are the specific purposes of the social studies? 97 
4. What basic concepts, understandings, and general- 
izations should be developed in the social studies? 96 


5. What specific concepts, knowledge, and informa- 











tion should be taught in the social studies?______ 95 
6. What skills and abilities should be developed in the 
social studies? 92 
7. What is the function of the social studies in your 
community? 92 
8. What contributions can the social studies make to 
child growth and development? 90 


These problems suggest that definite need exists for a clear, 
practical statement of social-studies goals. Abstract formulations 
of aims are ineffectual. Rather, social-studies goals must be 
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redefined in relation to child-growth characteristics and actually 
used as guides in planning, in selecting procedures and mate- 
rials, and in evaluation. This requires a practical and functional 
definition of goals—a difficult but essential task. 


ProsLEMs RELATED TO GENERAL PROCEDURES 


The teachers’ need for procedures for use in achieving the 
major goals of the social studies is approximately as crucial as 
the need for clarifying goals, according to the ratings given to 
problems in this category. This is a reasonable expectation, for 
it avails little to set up aims without reference to the means for 
achieving them. 


Problems Weighted Rating 
1. How can the teacher translate the major purposes 
of the social studies into children’s thinking and 





language? 98 
2. What practical procedures may be used to build 

concepts and vocabulary in the social studies?____ 97 
3. What practical procedures may be used to build 

racial tolerance and to overcome prejudices?_______ 94 


4. What practical procedures may be used to build 
attitudes of co-operation, self-respect, social sensi- 





tivity, and the like? 91 
5. What are some ways of utilizing the community in 
the social studies? 90 





6. What are some ways children can secure ideas and 
information besides reading and “being talked to”? 90 
7. What practical procedures may be used to develop 
understandings and generalizations in the social 
studies? 90 
8. What practical procedures may be used to develop 
and improve study skills and reading in the social 








studies? 88 
9. What practical procedures may be used to develop 
democratic behavior? 86 





Several significant current emphases in California schools 
appear to be reflected in the above ratings. Building social 
attitudes, developing democratic behavior and citizenship, over- 
coming prejudices, improving critical thinking, and developing 
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concepts and understandings are being stressed in many school 
systems at the present time. Current interest in intergroup edu- 
cation problems also appears to be reflected in the above ratings. 

The problem (number 1 in the above list.) of translating the 
major purposes of the social studies into child thinking, behavior, 
and language deserves special mention. Visitations to elementary 
school classrooms reveal that there is frequently a wide gap 
between the purposes of the social studies, the teacher’s purposes, 
and the child’s purposes. Procedures for developing meaningful 
pupil purposes must be utilized by teachers if this situation is to 
be avoided. Obviously, a prerequisite to this is a functional 
conception of social studies goals by teachers. 


ProsLeMs RELATED TO THE TEACHER'S 
SocrAL-PsyCHOLOGICAL BACKGROUNDS 


Effective social studies teaching is to a large degree depend- 
ent upon the teacher’s possessing a rich social and psychological 
background of understanding. Unless the implications of child- 
growth characteristics are understood by the teacher, and unless 
the teacher is aware of cultural reality and its impact upon the 
child and the curriculum, little progress will be made in improv- 
ing social studies programs. That this is an important current 
need of California elementary school teachers is indicated by 
the ratings given to the following questions. 











Problems Weighted Ratings 
1. What key democratic values should the social 
studies teacher keep in mind? 92 
2. How do children build social concepts and under- 
standings? 92 
3. How do children develop social attitudes, proce- 
dures and stereotypes?» 92 
4. What are the implications of recent social and 
scientific changes for the social studies teacher? 90 


5. What are practical implications of child-growth 
characteristics for the teacher of the social studies? 87 
6. ‘To what extent should the community dictate the 
teacher's social attitudes?» 68 
7. What does research say about the social opinions of 
| ____ E 63 
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Current emphasis upon the implications of child-growth 
characteristics for social studies is evident in several of the items 
above. Current concern about the atomic age, intergroup prob- 
lems, and community relations is likewise apparent. 

Questions 6 and 7 are sometimes overlooked in both in-serv- 
ice and preservice programs. They should be explored carefully, 
however, because of the impact which teacher attitudes and 
community influence have upon the social studies program. The 
reaction against social studies which has arisen in some com- 


munities gives special significance to these problems at the pres- 
ent time. 


ProspLemMs RELATED TO EVALUATION IN THE SOCIAL STUDIES 


Difficulties arise in social studies instruction in connection 
with evaluation. The many intangible outcomes which are of 
basic importance in the social studies are difficult to evaluate. 
In addition to this, programs of evaluation in many school sys- 
tems are set up with exclusive reference to learning in skill areas. 
The high ratings given to problems in this area suggest that 
problems of evaluation should be given immediate attention. 

Problems Weighted Ratings 


1. How can the teacher evaluate her unit and teach- 


ing methods in terms of child growth and develop- 
ment? 94 








2. How can the teacher evaluate the growth of atti 
tudes, appreciations, and understandings in the 











 __RENEE SI Ia Pe nea ae ae Eee ee 92 
3. What guiding principles should be kept in mind in 
I dic tesenstaniserasatcspaiiiaanienniedsuh fase cecabianaiiols 91 
4. How should the teacher conduct a pupil evaluation 
discussion? cciltissccuniladepeiaaabin 91 
5. What techniques can be used to get students to do 
EPL URES TE eT 88 


6. How can the teacher do practical evaluation of the 
growth of democratic behavior in the elementary 


EE AT TE Ie LTS TON 87 
7. What practical procedures and devices can be used 
I ca daistieelessh ccichcastsnind te inbcasegiouaieesuabinda 87 


8. What is the difference between sharing and evalua- 
tion in the social studies?______________ 62 
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Three needs run through the items listed above. The first 
need is for a practical definition of goals in terms of child behav- 
ior so that teachers may concretely and specifically evaluate the 
major social studies outcomes. The second need is for guiding 
principles, techniques, and instruments of evaluation which the 
teacher may use in the instructional program. The third need 
is for supervisory assistance in interpreting and readjusting the 
social studies program in terms of the findings revealed through 
evaluation. These three needs should be given thorough con- 
sideration in both preservice and in-service programs. 


ProsBLeEMs RELATED TO ORGANIZATION AND Units oF Work 


Many of the teachers who recently have accepted positions 
in California elementary schools probably are using unit-of- 
work organization in the social studies for the first time. The 
problems involved in unit planning and teaching and in the 
organization of a sequential program pose difficulties for more 
experienced teachers as well as for newcomers to California. 
Although these problems in general are rated a little less crucial 
in relative importance than preceding ones, they are given sufh- 
ciently high ratings to warrant serious consideration. Social 
studies programs will fail completely if problems in this area 
are neglected. 


Problems Weighted Ratings 

1. What types of learning experiences should be pro- 

vided in a unit? 93 
2. What guiding principles should be kept in mind in 
organizing the social studies? 91 
What should the teacher do in planning units?_____. 91 
What methods and principles should be used to 
guide children through a unit? 91 
5. What practical procedures may be used to approach 
or start a unit? 90 
What kinds of different materials should be pro- 
vided in a unit? 88 
What criteria should the teacher use for selecting 
a unit to be used with her class? 86 
How should the social studies be organized?______ 86 
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Problems Weighted Ratings 
9. What units should be taught at different levels?___ 83 
10. What types of culminating activities should be used? 78 
11. Why teach social studies units instead of specific 
subjects such as geography, civics, and history?___. 63 


12. Should a teacher repeat the same units year after 
year? ___. 





Prostems Retatrep to Use or Materia Arps 


Dynamic social studies programs draw up on a wide variety 
of materials in addition to books. During World War II the 
value of various types of audio-visual aids was clearly demon- 
strated. Many supplementary materials are now being provided 
through regular school channels and through commercial estab- 
lishments as free materials. Such material must be selected 
wisely and used with special reference to social-studies goals. 
The questions below are illustrative of problems which should 
be attacked in this area. 














Problems Weighted Ratings 

1. How can easier reading materials be developed for 

use in the social Gude? 91 
2. How should film strips and motion pictures be 

used? ___. ; 82 
3. What art and construction materials are needed? 81 

How should maps, globes, and atlases be used?______ 80 
5. How should dictionaries, encyclopedias, and sup- 

plementary references be used? 78 
6. How should the radio and recordings be used?_____. 78 
7. What types of construction should be used in the 

social studies? a 72 
8. What use should be made of free materials?________. 62 


Prospitems RELATED TO Usinc Oruer Freips 
oF LEARNING IN THE SOCIAL STUDIES 
A modern social studies program draws upon many fields 


of learning. The goals of the social studies in a democracy can- 
not be fully achieved unless this is done. Problems which arise 
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in this regard are closely related to problems of unit planning 
and should be considered fully in unit construction. They are 
separated here only for purposes of emphasis. 








Problems Weighted Ratings 
1. How should reading and language be used in the 
TERT T ELLIS ISSA AT 89 
2. How should science be used in the social studies?._._ 87 
3. How should health, safety, and physical education 
be used in the social studies? 83 
4. How should art and music be used in ra social 
"REESE SESE SEs nee ee Se ne ee 82 
5. How should history, geography, and civics be used 
in the social studies? Se 





ProsLEMs RELATED TO VARIOUS SPECIFIC 
Metuops AND DEVICES 


The category of problems just named consists of many vary- 
ing difficulties each of which should be considered as it arises. 
Although some are rated somewhat lower than preceding prob- 
lems, they are extremely important to individual teachers in 
many school systems. A lack of understanding of them results 
in lowered efficiency insofar as social learning is concerned. 
Classroom visitations reveal that many of them, such as dramatic 
play and construction, need specific and immediate attention 
at the present time. 





Problems Weighted Ratings 
1. How should planning periods be used in the social 
studies? . 88 
2. How should work periods be used in ee pare 
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3. How can an appreciation of the contributions of 
other cultures be developed? 87 
4. How should the teacher conduct a discussion 


period? 85 


5. How should a research period be used in the social 
studies? . 85 
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Problems Weighted Ratings 

6. How should an environment be arranged in the 
social studies? ric 84 
7. How should excursions be used?.___-_-__------------. 83 
8. How should a study of current events be used?_.. 81 

9. What should the teacher do in guiding children 
through an arranged environment? 80 

10. How should dramatic play and block play be used 
in the social studies?_______________ 80 

11. What is the place of discussion é commend 
issues in the social studies?______________________-_--_---------- 76 


12. What criteria should be used to select materials for 
a kit of teaching materials dealing with a specific 























topic? _ 68 
13. How may charts be made? 67 
14. How should a kit of teaching materials be organ- 
ized? 67 
15. How may different kinds of maps (global, relief, 
flat) be made? 67 
16. How should biographies and stories of quent men be 
used in the social studies? 66 
17. How may time lines be made?__.. 65 
18. How should plays and pageants be used in the social 
studies? 65 
CoNcCLUSION 


The foregoing list of problems constitutes a challenge to 
supervisors and school administrators in California schools. 
The problems should be attacked vigorously as they confront 
teachers in local school systems. Progress in the social studies 
depends upon the development of a functional understanding 
of and skill in dealing with problems. 

Several cautions, however, are timely in the consideration 
of such a list. 

First, the problems are a compilation of actual questions 
raised by teachers. They vary in terms of specificity, directness, 
and depth of meaning. For example, “What is the function of 
the social studies in American democracy?” is on a different level 
from “How should the radio and recordings be used?” 
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Second, the list is not all inclusive. Undoubtedly, several 
other social studies problems of current importance to elementary 
school teachers might have been substituted for certain of those 
used in this study. 


Third, problems vary from teacher to teacher and from 
school to school, both as to kind and as to degree of relative 
importance. If the specific problems of a group of teachers are 
to be discovered, these must be given specific investigation. The 
relative importance of problems must be determined by local 
study. 

Some general conclusions regarding current instructional 
problems of California elementary school teachers, however, 
appear to be defensible in light of data collected in this study. 


1.. The most crucial problems of California elementary 
school teachers of the social studies are those related 
to a clear definition of major outcomes, general pro- 
cedures, evaluation, and the teacher’s social and psy- 
chological background of understanding. 


2. Other important current problems are those related to 
use of material aids, various specific procedures and 
devices, unit planning, and use of other subject areas 
in the social studies. 


3. Current emphasis upon the implications of child- 
growth characteristics for the social studies, democratic 
behavior, intergroup education, and various social 
problems appears to be reflected in the ratings given 
to several of the problems. 


4. An immediate attack upon instructional problems in 
the social studies in both preservice and in-service edu- 
‘cation programs appears to be a pressing need of ele- 

mentary school teachers in California. 














THE MENTAL HEALTH OF SCHOOL CHILDREN 


Constance CuHanpier, Co-ordinator, Research and Guidance, 
Ventura County 


One of every 20 children now in public schools will at one 
time in their lives be patients in a mental hospital. 


One of every 10 will have a breakdown of lesser severity. 


One of every four will have physical complaints which are 
mainly emotional in their origin.1 


An alarming prospect, this, but a reliable forecast if the 
present incidence of mental disease, neurosis, and emotional mal- 
adjustment continues. It is impossible to estimate how many 
who are children today will live unhappy lives because of unre- 
solved conflicts, tensions, and problems. This is a negative 
approach to the problem of the mental health of school children, 
but it is an approach that is currently receiving emphasis because 
of the figures released concerning the number of rejectees from 
the armed services for psychoneurotic causes. 

If more evidence is required regarding the need for atten- 
tion to this problem, a recent survey by Carl Rogers may be cited. 
He found, in a study made in the public schools of Columbus, 
Ohio, that in the first and second grades 12 per cent of the chil- 
dren had serious problems, and 17% per cent had moderately 
serious ones. In the fourth, fifth, and sixth grades Dr. Rogers 
discovered that 36 per cent were maladjusted.” The often-men- 
tioned report of the White House Conference on Child Health 
and Protection stated that one of every three school children is 
maladjusted. 


1E. S. Cameron, ‘Mental Health Problems in School,’”’ Journal of School Health, XVI 
(1946), 43-45. 

2Carl R. Rogers, A Study of the Mental Health Problems in Three Representative 
Elementary Schools. Columbus, Ohio: Bureau of Educational Research, Ohio State University, 
1941. Research Monographs, Vol. XXV, pp. 130-61. 

8 The White House Conference on Child Health and Protection, Preliminary Reports. 
New York: The Century Company, 1930, p. 69. 
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Mental hygiene has the dual purpose of correcting present 
maladjustments and preventing future ones. It is for all children, 
not alone for those already maladjusted. Just as the goal of 
physical hygiene emphasizes maximum physical health for every 
individual, so the goal of mental hygiene is the promotion of 
maximum mental health for every individual. The Third White 
House Conference defined the goal in these words: 


The highest degree of mental health might, therefore, be described 
as that which permits an individual to realize the greatest success which 
his capabilities will permit, with a maximum of satisfaction to himself and 
the social order, and a minimum of tension. This implies a stage of such 
well-being that the individual is not conscious of unsatisfied tensions; does 
not show socially inadequate or objectionable behavior and maintains 
himself intellectually and emotionally in any environment under any 
circumstances.* 


The public schools have quite generally accepted responsi- 
bility for the mental health of children. They recognize that the 
school is the institution most capable of meeting the problem in 
its entirety, since the school alone has the opportunity of dealing 
with practically all individuals during the growth period, when 
the basis for their mental health is being established. Even were 
the school committed to the belief that its only function was to 
promote subject-matter learning, modern psychology has dis- 
solved the old barrier between intelligence and adjustment. 
Learning ability is intimately related to emotional states. 

The truth of this statement has been forcibly brought to 
the attention of the writer by a case observed for more than a year. 
When first seen, the boy was failing in all his work and appeared 
feeble-minded to the teacher. In a Binet test he achieved an 
intelligence quotient of 89. He was painfully maladjusted at the 
time and had withdrawn to a great extent into a world of day- 
dreams. After extended treatment, both with individual therapy 
and environmental manipulation, his improved adjustment was 
shown by an increase of 15 points in intelligence quotient, as 
well as in many other ways. 

Modern schools recognize problems such as those presented 


by this boy and have explicitly committed themselves to the 
é Ibid., p. 465. 
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development of attitudes as well as to the teaching of subject 
matter. They realize that social living is just as important as skill 
in arithmetic. Once their philosophy has embraced these broader 
goals, the importance of mental health can not be denied. 

The problem, then, is not whether the schools are respon- 
sible for the mental health of their students but how that objec- 
tive can be obtained. The answer is not a simple one. What a 
child does and how he feels are the result of the sum total of his 
experiences. A discussion of all aspects of the problem is impos- 
sible here; however, two phases of a mental hygiene program 
may be considered: those school practices which promote maxi- 
mum mental health of all children, and those designed to correct 
conditions of maladjustment in individual children. 

No discussion of mental health would be complete without 
mention of its intimate relationship to physical health. The 
writer has seen the suspicion and the resentment of children in 
whom the diagnosis of a severe hearing loss was not made early 
enough; the school failure and malaise of those with poor vision. 
She has witnessed the inferiority feeling of a boy with such 
gopher teeth that his only name was “Bugs Bunny.” She has 
seen the nervousness and learning loss, as well as the embarrass- 
ment over obesity, in those needing endocrine treatment. No 
school program is complete without an extensive service for diag- 
nosing and treating physical problems. 

Conditions within the classroom all have an effect, for good 
or for ill, upon the mental health of the children. A study of 73 
teachers and 1,095 students in Nashville showed a definite rela- 
tionship between emotionally unstable teachers and emotionally 
unstable pupils.® A teacher who is so maladjusted personally that 
she must assert her superiority by exerting autocratic control is 
creating negative feelings of frustration and aggression. This 
fact has been verified by another study which revealed that when 
children’s conversations were analyzed under classroom condi- 
tions of autocratic control there were 60 times as many instances 


of hostility as there were under conditions of democratic control.® 
5P, L. Boynton; H. Dugger; and M. Turner, “The Emotional Stability of Teachers and 
Pupils,” Journal of Juvenile Research, XVIII (1934), 223-32. 
6K, Lippitt, “An Experimental Study of the Effect of Democratic and Authoritarian 
Group Atmospheres,”’ University of Iowa Studies in Child Welfare, XVI (1940), 45-195. 
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A teacher who is at peace with herself and with others can accept 
children emotionally, regardless of race or problem behavior, 
and can develop in those children the feelings of security and 
self-respect which seem to be the foundation of good mental 
health. A teacher who demands school achievement beyond a 
child’s ability makes only one result possible—failure. The effects 
of constant failure are personal unhappiness, feelings of inade- 
quacy, and perhaps even delinquent behavior. The teacher who 
realizes that every child has some contribution to make to the 
group, even if it is only making clay produce for the farm unit, 
is giving children a chance for success and social acceptance. 
Praise, encouragement, and friendliness are necessities in the 
emotional life of the child. The philosophy of the best in modern 
education is entirely in accord with the principles of sound men- 
tal hygiene. Creating a need for learning, conducting activity 
programs, group planning, and teaching children rather than 
subjects—all contribute toward the goal of mental health. 

No matter how successful the classroom teacher is in her 
teaching and in her relationships with pupils, there are always 
problems with which she can not cope adequately and which 
require special attention. One such problem is presented by the 
child who is exceptional because of a significant physical or intel- 
lectual difference. Only the teaching of lip reading can help 
some hard-of-hearing children to grow from antisocial and 
uncommunicative individuals to expansive and friendly ones. 
Only corrective speech can help some children overcome their 
feelings of inadequacy because they are blocked in successful 
communication with others. Only special teaching methods and 
materials can enable the mentally handicapped child to know 
success and realize his maximum potentialities socially, voca- 
tionally, and personally. Anyone can compare the enthusiasm 
and industry of the mentally handicapped child in a special class 
with the listlessness of the same type of child in most regular 
classrooms. The contrast between the way in which most bril- 
liant children without incentive slide along and their response 
to the challenge offered in a group of their equals impresses one 
with the fact that the schools are just as frequently crippling the 
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superior children as those less highly endowed. The writer was 
forcibly impressed by a visit to a sixth grade composed of chil- 
dren with intelligence quotients of 135 and above. They con- 
ducted a class meeting with poise and in accordance with 
parliamentary procedure. Reports were given, questions asked 
and answered, and pupil evaluations made, with teacher guid- 
ance at a minimum. Every teacher knows similarly gifted chil- 
dren that show neither intellectual curiosity nor a constructive 
type of motivation because success has come without effort. 
Children who are emotionally and socially maladjusted like- 
wise need special attention. Too many teachers have neither the 
time nor the training for understanding or treating such chil- 
dren. Too many teachers rate aggressive behavior, such as fight- 
ing and resistance to authority, as much more serious and more 
in need of attention than withdrawing behavior, such as shyness 
and daydreaming. The psychologist, using the yardstick of men- 
tal health rather than classroom decorum, reverses the order. 
It is true that many classroom teachers are now doing a great deal 
to help individual children. But it is equally true that much more 
could be done with more time, better procedures, better under- 
standing of the dynamics of behavior, more knowledge of the 
individual child, and the assistance of guidance specialists. 
Although a school could probably not equal the success of a 
child-guidance clinic, because of the highly-trained specialists 
in the latter, it still might approach the results reported by Nor- 
man Fenton for the Calfornia Child Guidance Clinics where 
follow-ups indicated that of 821 children treated, 24 per cent 
achieved good adjustment and 53 per cent partial adjustment." 
Practical experience has indicated that the case conference 
method contributes effectively to the understanding and solution 
of individual child problems. This method has been explained 
in full by Fenton in his book, Mental Hygiene in School Prac- 
tice.® Briefly, it consists of assembling material on the child’s 


7 Norman Fenton, assisted by Ramona Wallace, State Child Guidance Services in Cali- 
fornia Communities: A Report on the Application of Mental Hygiene. A publication of the 
California Bureau of Juvenile Research. Sacramento: Supervisor of Documents, 1938, Table 
18, p. 76. 

8 Norman Fenton, Mental Hygiene in School Practice. Stanford University, California: 
Stanford University Press, 1943. Pp. xvi+ 456. 
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health, his home situation and personal history, his school his- 
tory, his achievement and intelligence-test ratings, his relation- 
ships with people, and his own feelings about his situation. 
Health data may be supplied by a school nurse; most of the other 
data could be contributed by the teacher on the basis of observa- 
tion, records, and talking with the child and his parents. Other 
valuable participants are the principal and supervisor. Schools 
which have counselors or guidance workers available can dele- 
gate to them the responsibility of gathering certain information 
and can profit from their help in diagnosis and planning. One 
advantage of such a procedure is that it allows an orderly pres- 
entation of all the available significant facts about a child, and it 
provides an opportunity for group thinking on the causes of the 
difficulty presented and the possible means of solution. Another 
advantage is its adaptability to widely different situations. 
Schools in which no specialists are available can still accomplish 
much, if only by changing the teachers’ attitudes toward the 
child, because with increased knowledge it is often possible to 
understand the causes of behavior. 

An actual case will illustrate the improvement which can 
be made largely as a result of the change in the attitude of the 
teacher. When first referred for study, Frank was about to be 
expelled for insubordination, failure to work in the classroom, 
and fighting on the school grounds. The teacher said he could 
stand the situation no longer. A conference was held about the 
boy and the following facts were brought out: When Frank was 
a small child, his father died, and the boy had subsequently lived 
in boarding homes and with relatives until his mother remarried. 
The boy disliked his stepfather, who was neither companion- 
able nor willing to do much for the lad. Although Frank loved 
his mother dearly, he rarely saw her now, because she worked 
afternoons and nights. She was an ineffective person who had 
overprotected and spoiled him. At the time Frank’s case was 
studied, he was without supervision from the time school was dis- 
missed until 11 at night. Since he lived in a rural area, there 
was little opportunity for constructive play or social experiences. 
He had a good voice and wanted to study both singing and piano 
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but was financially unable to do so. Audiometer tests revealed a 
significant hearing loss which made learning difficult because he 
had been isolated from the class group by being placed at the 
extreme corner of the room. Other physical conditions needing 
correction were hypothyroidism and an underdevelopment of 
the sex organs, about which the other boys had teased him 
unmercifully when they went swimming. 

During the conference it was possible to see the relation- 
ship of his poor learning ability and his restlessness in the class- 
room to his hearing loss and his hypothyroidism; between his 
sexual underdevelopment and his attempt to prove his mascu- 
linity by fighting; between his feeling toward his stepfather and 
his feeling toward a man teacher. Those concerned could appre- 
ciate his lack of attention and affection at home, his need for 
recreation, his need for stronger control, and the influence of the 
history of repeated home placements upon his feeling of insecu- 
rity. Although many recommendations emerged from the study 
of this boy, probably the most significant was made by the 
teacher: that he spend a few minutes every day talking with 
the boy as a friend and not as a disciplinarian. This was signif- 
cant because it pointed to a definite change in attitude. Frank 
was no longer a troublesome youngster who was a challenge to 
authority; he had become a boy with problems which he could 
not solve without help. The teacher was able to identify himself 
sufhciently with the lad to appreciate how he felt about the situa- 
tion and was willing to assume a father role toward Frank, who 
needed a father badly. 

Of course there are psychological conditions of greater seri- 
ousness which need more than a change in the environment, 
physical or psychological. The case of a boy whose intelligence 
quotient rose significantly with improved adjustment has already 
been mentioned. When the boy was first seen by the writer he 
was in the eighth grade, and had all the symptoms of incipient 
mental disease. He was withdrawn in behavior, lacking in emo- 
tional expression, uncommunicative, unable to work because of 
daydreaming, manifesting mannerisms, even showing some 
bizarre responses on the Binet test. A Rorschach test showed him 
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to be very constricted and emotionally inhibited. His his- 
tory revealed the loss of his father early in life, a violent emotional 
reaction to the loss, an unsympathetic stepfather, an aggressive 
younger sister who fought with him constantly, and a rather 
unstable mother who drank periodically. He had never made 
friends nor acquired adequate physical skills, either in games or 
bicycle riding. His co-ordination was poor and he was ridiculed 
by other children because of his clumsiness. His one interest was 
chemistry, with which he experimented in a laboratory of his 
own. He had been unable to keep a simple job as errand boy 
during the summer because of his daydreaming. 

Treatment was varied. Because he reported headaches and 
eye strain, an eye examination was given and he was found to 
need a correction. Because of his extreme modesty and his with- 
drawal, it was felt that a sexual conflict might be present. ‘To 
meet this problem, sex instruction was afforded by a competent 
physician. Counseling was undertaken with the mother in order 
to interpret the problem to her and to point out ways in which 
she and the other family members might help. The case data 
were fully interpreted to the teacher in order that she might 
understand the causes underlying the boy’s behavior. In this 
case there was the further need for psychotherapy. It was essen- 
tial that the boy have an opportunity to express his feelings freely 
and without condemnation and that he learn to understand his 
difficulties. The technique followed was that advocated by Car! 
Rogers and was essentially nondirective in that the boy talked 
and the therapist listened.* The going was difficult, but he finally 
revealed his hatred for the stepfather, his resentment toward his 
sister, his unhappiness where the other children were concerned, 
and his love for science. He is now in high school and help is 
still being given. He has changed from having no interest in 
school work toward being overanxious to succeed; from being 
unexpressive and uncommunicative to being natural in his con- 
versation and emotional expression both at school and at home; 
from having no insight and expressing perfect satisfaction with 


® Carl R. Rogers, Counseling and Psychotherapy. Boston: Houghton Mifflin Company, 
1942. Pp. xiv+ 450. 
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the status quo to having developed to the point where he wants 
social contacts and more recreation; from withdrawal to actually 
fighting with a boy who teased him. At the high school he has 
been helped by the friendly interest of a man counselor who is 
also a science teacher, by encouragement to join the science club, 
by a change of program to suit more nearly his abilities, and by 
individual work in study habits and the budgeting of time. He 
still needs to go far to achieve maximum adjustment, but at least 
it is encouraging to know that instead of needing to be placed in 
a state hospital for observation, he can get along satisfactorily 
in a public-school situation. 

To summarize then, the school must work toward estab- 
lishment of conditions which promote maximum mental health 
for every school child. Among the specific steps that may be 
taken are the following: 


1. Provision of better facilities for diagnosing and correcting 
physical and emotional conditions 


2. Increased use of modern methods of education, with 
emphasis on democratic classroom procedures, activity pro- 
grams, and attention to individual needs 


3. Enriched instruction for the exceptional child 


4. Increased teacher training in the field of mental hygiene, 
both in professional schools and in-service 


5. Reduced class size, allowing the teacher more time for 
learning about children and parents 


6. The development of a parent education program which 
will help parents to understand and co-operate effectively 
in the total educative process 


7. Employment of more numerous qualified counselors and 
guidance specialists 


8. Increased use of the case conference method in working 
with children who present special problems 











THE INFLUENCE OF LITERATURE ON 
THE DEVELOPMENT OF CHILDREN’S ATTITUDES 


Exports Woop, Elementary Curriculum Consultant, Tulare County 


The building of sound human relationships is being more 
widely recognized as the first requisite in any program of 
education. Learning to live harmoniously together at home is 
essential to learning to live harmoniously together in the world. 

This kind of learning begins for children in their very 
earliest relationships in the family. In learning to take turns, 
the child in the nursery school and kindergarten extends his 
education in human relationships. Probably even earlier than 
his public school experience he has had such contact with other 
children. He may also have known people who differ in color 
or speak with accents different from those he is accustomed to 
hearing. 

With the concept of community enlarged to encompass 
the world, it has become increasingly significant for schools to 
help children to form understandings of the world and the rela- 
tions of the people of the world to each other. 

Books, stories, and music about the people of other lands 
have been included in the curriculums of the elementary schoo! 
and high school throughout the years. Children have been 
exposed to the differences in the habits of living and the customs 
of dress of children in all parts of the world. But until recent 
years the emphasis in these materials has been on remote lands. 

In this country a literature has developed about the Negro 
children of the South, western cowboy adventure, American 
Indian children, and children whose families have migrated to 
the United States from other parts of the world. During and 
since World War II the nearness to each other of the peoples 
in various countries has received increasing emphasis. Writers 
for children often refer to these peoples as “our neighbors to 
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the south,” “our neighbors to the north,” “our Chinese friends.” 
School children have been hearing about these neighboring chil- 
dren, and they have come to know and to associate with refugee 
children from the countries where the ravages of World War II 
have been felt. Children must know peoples of other creeds and 
races; it is not enough to know about them. 

Playing and working together, young children learn much 
about each other. Carefully selected literature about German 
children, American children, and children of the rest of the 
world does much to help young people better to understand and 
appreciate one another. 

From current opinion of writers for children, of recognized 
leaders in the study of child growth and development, and of 
leaders in the study of world cultures, it appears to be generally 
agreed that children do not inherit prejudices. Sister Mary de 
Lourdes of St. Joseph’s College tells us that 


children aren’t born with prejudices—but from the 
seventh month on, our prejudices begin to tell on our children; 
the tone of voice rather than the word itself carries meaning 
to them . . . .In the shrug of a shoulder, lift of an eyebrow, 
the tone we use and the way we attribute the offending behavior 
of an individual to his race or creed—these are surface expres- 
sions of prejudices that run deep . . . . It is old, and its root 
is fear—and fear begets fear—we see it in the upsurge of reli- 
gious prejudice. We see it in minority groups—and we are not 
going to rid ourselves of it in a day. But to fit our boys and girls 
to live in a free world and keep it free we must use every con- 
structive force. 

We need to begin at home. We need to bring up our chil- 
dren to respect other people as human beings—to play fair, to 
respect truth.! 


Catherine Mackenzie, addressing herself to the problem of 
the beginnings of prejudice, says 
Books definitely may be used to give children kinship with 


children of other backgrounds. Books like The Golden Gate, by 
Valenti Angelo; the Negro story, Shuttered Windows, by Flor- 


1 Sister Mary de Lourdes, St. Joseph’s College, Connecticut, Address at Williamstown 
Conference, 1941. 
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ence Means; and Lucy Sprague Mitchell’s Five Little Babies, 
are recommended by teachers to give children kinship with chil- 
dren of other backgrounds. The lives of great people of any race 
and faith appeal to children’s imagination.” 


Children do not inherit prejudice, but they may be and 
quite often are exposed to it in their early years, for in many 
instances it is an aspect of American culture. They “catch” it and 
thus become purveyors of intercultural conflict. The public 
school has an obligation to teach the full implication of democ- 
racy in such a way as to (1) help immunize children from the 
psychological disease of prejudice and (2) inspire in them an 
appreciation of the value of all subcultures in this country and a 
desire to co-operate with members of these cultures in improving 
the American way of living. 


In attacking this problem, it is important to begin with 
the teacher. The teacher must have a broad background, devel- 
oped through experience, reading, and reflection, before she 
can successfully guide children’s interests in the literature of 
intercultural education. The teacher must be free from preju- 
dice. Without sound, intelligent, and sincere understanding and 
appreciation of the rights, needs, interests, and hopes of the 
human family, it would be impossible for the teacher or the 
librarian to select reading material of significant value in build- 
ing these attitudes in children. Serious harm may be done by 
unintelligent guidance of children in literary experiences. 

To the adult, the kinky-haired, thick-lipped, broad-footed 
Negro character found in certain children’s literature may 
awaken a humorous, not unkindly, response. To the child these 
stories may give erroneous impressions by stressing extremes 
and building stereotypes. 


Martin Loeb of the University of California has made a 
statement applicable at this point. He says, “When presenting 
one trait or characteristic of a foreign child be sure to parallel 
it with one of an Anglo-White-American Child.” ° 


2 Catherine Mackenzie, ‘Prejudice Begins at Home,’ Progressive Education Magazine, 
XX (May, 1945), 41-44. 


® Lecture at Intercultural Education Workshop, Stanford University, August, 1945. 
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Common experiences delight children. Stories of children 
with other than the Anglo-White-Protestant background should 
include commonly-experienced activities of all children. The 
likenesses need to be stressed; the differences introduced through 
parallels. 

From all indications, the student of humanity, the psy- 
chologist, the anthropologist, the sociologist, and the educator 
recommend that intercultural experiences begin early, and that 
responsibility for children’s understanding and appreciation of 
human values be placed upon the parents, teachers, and leaders 
of today. 

What, then, can educators do to evaluate the literature for 
boys and girls in this field? Criteria have been developed for 
judging such material. Each person interested in intercultural 
education may no doubt be able to add to the list, but for pur- 
poses of consideration here the items which follow comprise a 
fairly representative list. This is not the personal list of the 
writer but a combination of the ideas of persons who have seen 
the importance of building fine human relations through the 
instrumentality of superior books for children. 

In judging books and stories, attention may well be focused 
on the extent to which they build the following elements of 
understanding and appreciation of human relations and avoid 
negative implications concerning any individual or group. 

1. The world is for many people to enjoy in many ways. 
Does the book point out the fact that basic rules of 
behavior apply to all alike? Does it have direct implica- 
tions of the likeness of all people? 


2. The countries of the world are interdependent. Does the 
book develop appreciation for the interdependence of 
people for food, clothing, protection, materials, entertain- 
ment? 


3. The United States of America is a nation of diverse cul- 
tures. Does the book present an accurate and apprecia- 
tive description of the qualities and behaviors of the par- 
ticular group culture with which it deals? 
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4. Each individual and each country must strive to become 
worthy members of a larger group. Does the book show 
that everyone has responsibility for the welfare of others? 

5. To be different does not mean to be inferior. If the book 
presents one trait or characteristic of children or people 
of a “minority” group, the teacher should be careful to 
parallel this with one of an Anglo-White-Protestant chil- 
dren or those of other cultural backgrounds. 

6. People are more alike than different. Does the book show 
that people really have more likenesses than differences? 


7. People have had to adjust their lives to living. Does this 
book show that people work and play together in home, 
school, and neighborhood? Does it build the concept of 
playing fair and taking one’s turn? 

8. Beauty and accuracy of form and expression are requisites 
of good literature. Does the book have interest-appeal for 
the particular child, based upon his background of exper- 
ience? Is the book a true account, accurate in description 
of desirable qualities? 


With these several criteria it should be possible for the 
teacher to make a beginning in the selection of suitable books 
and stories which build lasting appreciation and better under- 
standing among the children and peoples of the United States 
and the countries of the world. The social-studies program affords 
frequent opportunity for building human understandings. For 
classroom study the curriculum should select cultures of the 
more significant groups today, such as China, The Union of 
Soviet Socialist Republics, The British Empire, Latin America, 
Germany, Italy, Japan, the Scandinavian countries, Poland, 
Switzerland, France. 

However, the major cultures of the groups represented in 
each particular class or school require emphasis. The children of 
these groups have opportunity (1) to learn more about their 
heritage and to be proud of their ancestry, and (2) to see their 
place in and contribution to the great orchestration of many 
cultures which is unique in America. 
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Children learn best about cultures other than their own 
through actual association with the children from those cultures. 
When such firsthand experiences are not possible, then they 
learn through reading about children of other cultures. 
Reading can also enrich and extend any firsthand experience 
gained through association. 

Likewise, children from different religious and economic 
backgrounds come to share their ways of home life with others 
in the school group. Led by a sincere and appreciative teacher, 
deeply loved traditions may be shared in the classroom in friendly 
and objective ways. 

A teacher of the second grade in a Southern California 
school had in her class children of different ethnic backgrounds 
and several religious faiths—a girl of Chinese background, a boy 
of Russian parentage, a number of Jewish children, several 
Anglo-American boys and girls, children of Mexican, of Portu- 
guese, and of Italian parentage. Little Adelina, Mexican child 
who had been attending catechism classes at a nearby Catholic 
church, was bubbling with enthusiasm over some of the new 
stories she was learning in this experience. The teacher encour- 
aged her to share with the group as much as she cared to. The 
discussion of different religious beliefs was continued into sev- 
eral days; the children showed deep interest in each other’s 
churches and activities. Books and pictures from church schools 
were brought to the library corner and shared. The experience 
was skillfully handled by the teacher, whose appreciation and 
sincere interest were rooted in human values and the likeness 
of all people in the basic need for a means of spiritual expres- 
sion. The teacher made effective use of the book, One God, by 
Florence Fitch. She recognized it as a book to be read by children 
more than eight or nine years of age, but by reading parts of the 
book aloud she could give these youngsters much information 
of real interest and value. 

A young and earnest high school teacher was concerned 
about the attitudes of pupils in the dramatics-English classes 
toward certain local racial groups. She was new to the com- 
munity. Her sensitiveness to broad understanding and apprecia- 
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tion of human relationships was well developed. She was 
eager to make rapid headway with her pupils in building 
better human relations. This teacher recognized, however, that 
she must first build her own place in the school and community 
so that her opinions would carry weight. This teacher was not 
a crusader, but she was able to lead her pupils to a sound under- 
standing of the cultural groups which contribute to the greatness 
of America./One definite result of her leadership was seen in the 
recent visit of a group of well-mannered, poised, and intelligent 
pupils to local city officials to present a request for early action 
in establishing a much-needed youth recreation center. The 
opening of this center had been proposed earlier by service 
groups and controversy had arisen over which children were to 
use it. These pupils elected of their own accord a Negro girl to 
be their spokesman on this visit. The group was received with 
respect by the council, and much serious thinking on the part 
of adults in the community has resulted because the high school 
pupils demanded that the facilities of the recreational center be 
accessible to all the young people of the community on a basis 
of complete equality. 

The significance of this example lies in the fact that through 
normal classroom relationships the thinking of these young 
people has been challenged and their understanding and appre- 
ciation of human values has broadened. They have learned to 
search for truth and in so doing are freeing themselves from 
petty prejudices. Selfishness is being lost and self is served 
through the larger circle of interest in others. 

The measure of a culture is its practical contributions to 
living. It is imperative that education build this understanding 
into the consciousness of children. 

The past two decades have produced much desirable and, 
unfortunately some undesirable literature for children. Present 
indications promise more intercultural materials for children in 
books, stories, films, slides, and picture prints. This abundance 
of material in itself makes careful selection by accepted criteria 
most necessary. The books in the following annotated list were 
selected by the Butte County Library from a large group of 
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books reviewed in a search for children’s literature having values 
for building better human relationships among the children of 
the world. These satisfy the criteria presented earlier in this 
article. 


BOOKS TO BUILD RACIAL UNDERSTANDING 
AND APPRECIATIONS ! 


Bem, Lorrarne, and Bem, JERRoLD. Two Is A Team. New York: Har- 

court, Brace and Company, 1945. 

Two little boys found that working alone accomplished nothing, but working 
together brought success. The illustrator, Ernest Crinchlow, gives this book special 
significance. 

De Anceui, Marcueritre. Up The Hill. New York: Doubleday, Doran 

and Company, 1942. 

A Polish girl, through an understanding teacher and friend, is taught to be 
proud of her own heritage by sharing it with her schoolmates and friends in America. 
Dupxarx, Litty. Pedro, Nina, and Perrito. New York: Harper and 

Brothers, 1939. 

A well-illustrated story about one of the festive days observed by Mexicans in 
New Mexico. 

Esertz, IRMENGARDE. The Very Good Neighbors. New York: The 

Junior Literary Guild, 1945. 

A story about a Mexican family as they struggle for existence in the new country. 
Written specifically to build better understandings. 

Estes, ELEANor. The Hundred Dresses. New York: Harcourt, Brace and 

Company, 1944. 

A book to be shared by boys and girls in several grades to help them grow in 
tolerance and sensitivity. 

FauLKNER, GEORGENE, and BEcKER, Jon. Melindy’s Medal. New York: 

Julian Messner, Inc., 1945. 

Boys and girls of all races will enjoy knowing what Melindy, age eight, did in 
order to win a medal and uphold bravery and honor in her family. 
Fircu, FLorence Mary. One God: The Ways We Worship Him. New 

York: Lothrop, Lee and Shepard Company, 1944. 


The major faiths in America—Jewish, Catholic and Protestant—are adequately 


described and beautifully illustrated. 


1 Courtesy of Butte County Library. 
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Garrett, Heven. Angelo The Naughty One. New York: The Junior 
Literary Guild, 1944. 


A fanciful tale showing some understanding of Mexican ways and customs. 
Appeals to younger boys and girls. 


Gates, Doris. North Fork. New York: The Viking Press, 1945. 


Story of prejudices and adventures of a young white boy and his Indian friend 
of the same age, centered in a lumber camp in the Sierra Nevada. 


GraHaM, Suirtey, and Liescoms, Grorce D. Dr. George Washington 
Carver. New York: Julian Messner, Inc. 


Every young American should be familiar with the contribution this great Negro 
has made to science. 


Hanprortu, Tuomas, Mei Li. New York: Doubleday, Doran and Com- 
pany, 1938. 


An outstanding picture book with sufficient story to acquaint children with some 
of the folkways of China. Awarded the Caldecott Medal, 1939. 


Jackson, Jesse. Call Me Charley. New York: Harper and Brothers, 
1945. 
A juvenile book for older children. “Don’t call me Sambo, call me Charley.” 


Name calling is just one of the problems Charley has in his adjustment in a typical 
American environment. 


Jupson, Ciara I. They Came From France. Boston: Houghton, Mifflin 
Co., 1943. 


The Remy family came from New Orleans in 1743 to earn a fortune and return 
to France. They find a home in America, however, and decide to stay. 


Means, Frorence CraNnety. The Moved Outers. Boston: Houghton 
Mifflin Co., 1945. 


A documentary story of a Japanese-American family in their readjustment to 
swift-moving changes following Pearl Harbor. 


Pecx, ANNE Merriman, and Jounson, Enip. Young Americans from 
Many Lands. Chicago: Albert Whitman and Company, 1935. 
Another collection of stories about the many national groups which contribute to 


the American culture. 


PerersHaM, Maun, and Perersuam, Misxa. The Rooster Crows. New 
York: The Macmillan Company, 1945. 


An American Mother Goose containing nursery rhymes, counting-out games, 
skipping rope songs and jingles beloved by American boys and girls. 
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Poston, Martua Lez. The Girl Without A Country. New York: The 
Junior Literary Guild, 1944. 


Through Margaret, the heroine of the story, this book will help readers to appre- 
ciate the gallant spirit of the Chinese during World War II. 
SraFForD, Kay. Ling Tang and The Lucky Cricket. New York: 
McGraw-Hill Book Company, Inc., 1944. 


An exciting story for middle-grade children giving some insight into the customs 
and traditions of Chinese life. 
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SrecNER, WALLACE, and the Editors of Look. One Nation. Boston: 
Houghton Mifflin Company, 1945. 


This outstanding book contains three hundred photographs of the “unaccepted” 
and is reinforced by an authentic text. Says the Editor of Look, “May this book serve 
to bring again to the attention of all farsighted Americans the sacred dignity of the 
human being regardless of class or race or place of birth.” 





Stone, Carouine R. Inga of Porcupine Mine. New York: Holiday 
House, Inc., 1942. 


The story of fourteen-year-old Inga’s life in the iron country of Michigan. 


Told Under The Stars and Stripes. American Association of Childhood 
Education. New York: The Macmillan Company, 1945. Illustrated 
by Nedda Walker. 


A collection of twenty-five stories about boys and girls of different racial back- 
grounds who have come to live under the Stars and Stripes. The most recent of the 
Umbrella series. 














BERKELEY’S PROGRAM FOR DEVIATES 


Marion Futter, Visiting Counselor, 
Berkeley Public Schools 


The services provided in the Berkeley public schools for 
children who deviate from the normal are described briefly in the 
sections that follow. 


Home TEACHING 


At the present time * 35 Berkeley children are unable to 
attend school because of illness such as rheumatic fever, polio- 
myelitis, heart disease, tuberculosis of the bone, paralysis, 
nervous disorders and congenital deformities. In spite of these 
handicaps, they are receiving instruction in their homes from 
regularly certificated and specially qualified teachers. 

Each child receives three hours of instruction weekly, and 
because there are few distractions to prevent the best use of time, 
practically every pupil is prepared to carry on with his class when 
he returns to school. In not a few cases the home teacher is able 
to discover scholastic weakness of a sort which is difficult to 
identify in the classroom, and special work along the line of that 
weakness makes the child a stronger student than would other- 
wise be the case on his return to regular class work. Since the 
average pupil cannot usually be promoted with his class if he 
misses as much as six weeks of work during the term, children 
become eligible for home teaching if the attending physician 
certifies that they will be absent for at least that length of time. 


GuIDANCE SERVICE AND PsyCHIATRIST 


Teachers and principals in the Berkeley public schools 
realize that effective school work is often impossible for the child 
who is emotionally disturbed or who has certain other difficulties 


1 April, 1946. 
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requiring the attention of a specialist. Consequently the Berkeley 
public schools employ a psychiatrist for two full mornings a week 
to work with these children. After having studied a comprehen- 
sive case history, the psychiatrist holds individual interviews 
with parent and child. Following these interviews, she confers 
with the school principal and, when possible, with the teacher, 
the counselor, and the school nurse. 

According to the philosophy which underlies this service, 
the work of the psychiatrist has a twofold aim: to give assistance 
to the particular child and parents, and to help teachers and other 
school personnel to understand better the problems which may 
occur with other children. 


Cass FoR CHILDREN WitH CEREBRAL PALsy 


In October, 1943, a class was organized in Berkeley for 
children with cerebral palsy, including both spastic and athetotic 
children. At present the class numbers nine children from vari- 
ous parts of the city. A chartered taxicab takes them to and from 
school, and this daily ride is by no means the least important of 
the socializing influences which the class provides for the other- 
wise isolated children. In addition to classroom instruction, each 
child receives daily individual work in muscle training at the 
hands of specially trained physiotherapists. These treatments, 
extremely important to the cerebral-palsied child, are financed 
out of funds recently set aside by the State Legislature to insure 
a broad program of diagnosis, treatment, and education for such 
children. 


SUNSHINE SCHOOL FOR CHILDREN WitH Lowerep VITALITY 


Since 1926 Berkeley has maintained a school for children 
with impaired vitality and has provided for them a modified 
school program including definite periods of rest. In normal 
times transportation facilities were such that children from all 
parts of the city could easily reach the Sunshine School, and it is 
hoped that this condition will again prevail in the near futuce. 
At present it is frequently necessary for parents to bring children 
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to school and call for them at the close of the day—a necessity 
which prevents the enrollment of some children who would 
greatly profit by the special program of rest. 


SPECIAL CLASSES 





A special opportunity class for retarded children is main- 
tained in only one of Berkeley’s elementary schools. The class 
serves the purpose of providing special help for children who are 
considerably below grade level and unable to progress success- 
fully in a regular class. In several cases it has been possible for 
children to return to their regular classes after a few months in 
the opportunity class, and their place is immediately taken by 
others who stand in need of similar help. 

Elsewhere in the city, elementary pupils of low intelligence 
are given such special help as can be provided by the regular 
classroom teacher. 

Junior high school pupils of very low reading level are 
enrolled in special remedial reading classes in one of Berkeley's 
three junior high schools, and, in addition, enter arithmetic and 
social studies classes adapted to their special needs. In order 
that they may not feel set apart, however, they attend the regular 
classes in physical education, music, art, and several other 
subjects. 

Although there are no special classes for pupils of superior 
intellectual ability, Berkeley gives considerable attention to the 
needs of such pupils and provides in many ways for the exercise 
of their talents. A committee for the study of gifted children has 
functioned for many years. Under its guidance, teachers are 
encouraged to give special opportunities to gifted children in 
their classes and to report each semester as to the means they have 
used to foster the intellectual growth of each. 


































SUPERVISION OF READING 


PautineE Jempy, Director of Elementary Education, Ventura County 
Neeps oF Pupits 


Contrary to recent newspaper stories, many children read 
well and apparently learned to do so in school. However, definite 
evidence can be found that the ultimate in the teaching of read- 
ing has not yet been achieved. Young children in certain schools 
are being forced into a formal reading program although they 
show no readiness for such instruction and no attempt has been 
made to train them in readiness for reading. On the other hand 
many children are to be found who show signs of reading readi- 
ness. They display curiosity about content, love to examine 
books, try to give the illusion of reading by making up content 
to go with pictures, ask what printed words say, give rapt atten- 
tion to stories being read, and react to vision tests in a manner 
that indicates satisfactory development of the eyes. Yet in some 
schools these children are carefully kept from reading because 
the reading program does not begin until after the middle of 
the school year. In other schools, these children who show great 
curiosity about content are kept at the same page in a preprimer 
working on word mastery until content ceases to have meaning. 

There are children who have been in school for several 
years yet never have learned to read. Investigation of their school 
histories indicates that they completed the first grade without 
arriving at a state of readiness to read and when they reached that 
state they were under the tutelage of a second-grade teacher who 
would not think of giving any pupil a chance to begin at the 
beginning. She was employed to teach second-grade work and 
if the children in her classroom could not handle it, that was 
the fault of the first-grade teacher. 

Other children have moved so often that they have never 
attended one school long enougn to feel socially secure there, 
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or to enjoy a feeling of accomplishment. Others lack the feeling 
of security in their home life that makes for well-adjusted per- 
sonalities and keeps their minds clear for the learning process. 

A few children may be found who would be rightly termed 
remedial cases, for they have been exposed to teaching which 
was sound and seemingly adjusted to their needs but for some 
reason it did not “take.” But some poor readers have never had 
a really good chance to learn to read. 


NEEps OF TEACHERS 


Many well-trained, hard-working, conscientious teachers 
know how to teach reading, and study the children in order 
to suit instruction to particular needs. On the other hand, a 
few teachers, because of the shortage due to World War II, began 
to teach before their training was completed. Some teachers 
have completed training courses in college except for methods 
courses or practice teaching in reading. Others have recently 
returned to teaching after 20 years absence from the profes- 
sion. Still others finished their training 20 years ago and are 
doing their first teaching during the present emergency. A few 
teachers gained their experience in school systems where school 
attendance was not compulsory and where a youngster was failed 
if he did not progress fast enough to justify the teacher’s efforts. 
These teachers sometimes speak of an attempt to adjust the 
school program to the needs of the children as “lowering 
the standards.” Still other teachers are to be found who 
have been successfully teaching the same grade in the same 
building for many years. During the past few years, because of 
an influx of population in their communities, these teachers 
have been confronted with children having different home and 
school backgrounds, who did not react to the same teaching in 
the same way as former classes had done. Such a teacher with 
such experience is apt to attribute the resulting confusion not 
to her methods, but to the administration, the children’s former 
teachers, their parents, or to the children themselves. Because 
at least a little of all the above exists in Ventura County, a need 
is felt for a rather closely supervised reading program. 
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In discussions with teachers no supervisory subtlety is 
required to bring up the subject of reading. Teachers have it 
on their minds, their hearts, their consciences, or carry it as a 
chip on the shoulder. They are aware of their responsibilities 
to the public, the parents, the administration, and the teacher 
for the next year in terms of achievement in reading. 


SUPERVISION OF READING 
Philosophy 


The supervisor begins the supervision of reading by help- 
ing the teacher to focus her sights on the children, and to relieve 
her of the strain of striving to make the reading level of each 
pupil in the room correspond to the label on the door. Through 
standard and informal tests, the teacher discovers the status as 
a reader of each pupil. Then she is assisted in setting her goals 
in terms of the children’s needs. In other words, she sets her 
goals in terms of progress rather than in terms of grade levels. 
If the goals are in terms of grade levels, the brighter children 
in the room may suffer neglect because the chances are that 
they could stand still, in terms of progress, for a year and still 
pass a pretty good test at the close of the term. The supervisor 
helps the teacher to help the children to understand their read- 
ing situation without too much credit for high achievement or 
blame for low placement. The child’s ability or lack of it may 
be due to his native mental endowment and he should not be 
made to feel personally responsible for it. A child should be 
aware of his status so that he may enjoy his own progress. The 
supervisor tries to sell the teacher the idea of reading readiness 
as a matter of continuous growth and development, not just 
a brief phase a child goes through about the time he loses his 
front teeth. She comes to think of readiness partly as an accom- 
plishment. A child becomes proficient at one stage of reading 
and is then ready for the next stage. A child should be cognizant 
of his own maturity; he should realize that because he has mas- 
tered certain skills, he is ready to undertake new skills and 
accomplishments. However, teachers should not be so concerned 
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about the mechanics of reading that they lose sight of the end 
purpose of learning to read. The aim of the supervisor is that 
children gain experience, make literary friends, be informed, 
amused, and spiritually moved by the content they read. 

Supervisors want teachers to realize how much a child’s 
reading ability depends on his whole life. In addition to his 
grade placement in reading, the teacher should know if a child 
has a wholesome, normal home life, the right kind and amount 
of food, books to read at home, someone to share his interests, 
friends at school, health, emotional stability, and good hearing 
and vision. Teachers have been known to change their attitude 
toward a child from contempt to sympathy just by being made 
aware of his problems. 


Environment 


It is not necessary to go into detail here about the need for 
a stimulating environment. Everyone knows that such an 
environment is not only attractive, but contains elements that 
arouse curiosity and drive children to mental and physical activ- 
ity. However, the fact should be emphasized that an attractive 
and stimulating environment is just as important in the middle 
and upper grades as in the primary grades. Certain teachers 
have been trained to arrange rooms properly and some seem 
instinctively to organize their surroundings into a symphony 
of colors and ideas; but for other teachers a supervisor must try 
several methods of approach in trying to convey the idea of a 
schoolroom environment which is educationally sound. 

In August a two-week workshop is arranged in Ventura 
County, where demonstration teaching is done in three rooms. 
These rooms are arranged as well as possible to stimulate in 
the children the drives to learning. 

Before school opens, the supervisor helps the teacher plan 
her room arrangement and sometimes helps in the arrangement. 
After school begins, if some rooms do not develop as they should, 
but remain static, the supervisor gives suggestions for changes 
or makes some changes herself. In some cases she makes an 
after-school or a Saturday appointment with the teacher and 
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together they work over the room. Sometimes the supervisor 
takes the teacher to see some well-arranged rooms. If the super- 
visor feels that the teacher will resent suggestions for a complete 
change, she tries to alter the room a little at a time. On one visit 
to the school she takes material for a bulletin board; on another 
trip she makes a background for a flower arrangement; another 
time she arranges a science corner, and so on until the teacher 
has had help with all phases of room arrangement. In all these 
changes the supervisor plans to provide material that will for- 
ward the educational program in the room. During the year, 
an art supervisor in one of the city school systems in the county 
is called in to help. She has conducted teacher meetings on 
room personality in each area of the county. At these meetings 
she teaches how to combine colors, arrange bulletin boards, 
make use of certain cut-out patterns that give dash to a room, 
cut out letters; she injects a few carefully chosen remarks about 
the dress and hair arrangement of the teacher. In extreme cases, 
after all regular procedures have been tried with no result, one 
supervisor has taken a teacher to visit other teachers who keep 
their rooms attractive, while another supervisor stays in the 
school of the absent teacher and with the help of the children 
cleans and arranges the room. As they work together she tries 
to instill into the children some pride in keeping the room clean 
and well organized. 


Class Organization 


On their first round of visits in the fall, the supervisors 
make it their business to help the teachers organize the children 
into groups for reading instruction. In some schools standard 
tests have been given the preceding spring and tentative group- 
ings are made on a basis of the test results. For those children 
who entered since the standard tests were given, informal oral 
reading tests are given by the supervisor or by the teacher. To 
give this test the examiner stacks all the books in a certain series 
with the easiest preprimer on top. The child reads a page from 
the top book. If he reads that page correctly or with only slight 
error he is given the next book in the series and so on until he 
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misses four words on one page. The last book used indicates his 
grade placement in reading. After the children’s reading levels 
have been determined with as much accuracy as possible through 
the use of permanent record cards, standard test results, and 
informal test results, the classes are organized into three groups 
if possible. One hour is about the time a teacher may use for 
reading and in one hour she will have trouble in giving a fair 
time allotment to more than three groups. Too much cannot 
be said about keeping these groups flexible. Certain children 
will progress faster than others; this will require the teacher to 
adjust the grouping occasionally in order to keep pupils with 
similar abilities in the same group. 

Many teachers say that there is so much to do in a day 
that it is impossible to find time to teach three groups in reading. 
Others say that the reading is so bad in their rooms that they 
must spend the major part of the day in teaching reading. For 
these teachers it seems necessary to make a daily program which 
allows one hour for reading. Then it is necessary to schedule 
the hour to show what each group may be doing through the 
one-hour period. Following is a schedule showing how the chil- 
dren may use their time in a room in which they are not mature 
enough to prepare a lesson before coming to the teacher. 


First 20 minutes Second 20 minutes Third 20 minutes 
Group | works Group 2 works Group 3 works 
with teacher with teacher with teacher 
Group 2 paints Group 3 paints Group | paints 
Group 3 looks at Group 1 looks at Group 2 looks 
picture books picture books at picture books 


In rooms in which children can read at least after a fashion, 
they should do some reading or related work independently of 
the teacher. This schedule is suggested for such a room. 


20 minutes 20 minutes 20 minutes 
Group 1 Class Related work Preparation for class 
Group 2. _s=Preparation Related work 
Group 3 Preparation and = Class Class 


related work 


Free reading should be provided 
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In schools where several grades are housed in one room 
making it necessary to have more than three groups, the prob- 
lem of scheduling the reading hour is different again. The prob- 
lem seems an impossible one except for the fact that in a one- 
teacher school the older pupils have a tendency to assume more 
responsibility than in schools where only children of the same 
age are housed together. In other words, in one-teacher schools 
the older children have of necessity learned to do more work 
independently of the teacher. Therefore, it seems justifiable 
to make a schedule in which the older children do not have an 
equal share of the teacher’s time every day. 


SUGGESTED SCHEDULE FOR THE IT EACHER’S TIME DurRING 
THE READING Hour 1n A OnE-Room SCHOOL 


First Second Third 
20 minutes 20 minutes 20 minutes 
Monday Group 1 Group 2 Group 3 
Tuesday Group 1 Group 4 Group 5 
Wednesday Group 1 Group 2 Group 3 
Thursday Group 1 Group 4 Group 5 
Friday All groups meet together for the purpose of shar- 


ing good stories. 


Selection of Materials 


After the groups are organized the supervisors help the 
teachers with the selection of materials. There are so many beau- 
tiful, interesting, scientifically-prepared books now that the selec- 
tion of materials is not a particularly difficult task except for 
the low-ability group. Those children probably have already been 
exposed to all the books available at their reading level and 
will not be thrilled at seeing one again. And besides, they have 
seen younger and smaller children handle the book successfully. 
Therefore, for such a child the sight of the book contributes to 
his feeling of inadequacy and he is likely to slide down in his 
seat, saying, “Had that book. Don’t like it. Baby stuff.” Admin- 
istrators have been most co-operative about buying a brand new 
set of books for such a class. For such a group the newest book 
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on the market is recommended provided it is interesting, has 
a carefully controlled vocabulary, and is accompanied by a teach- 
er’s manual. Contrary to popular opinion no complaints have 
been registered by low-ability groups in Ventura County when 
they are given these new books showing pictures of children 
younger and smaller than themselves. About the only comment 
is, “Oh goody, new books!” The books used in the reading 
class should be a challenge to a child. When he can read a story 
in his book correctly at sight, or with only slight error, it is 
desirable for him to take the next book in the series so that he 
will acquire a little new vocabulary and some new reading skills. 
But it is believed that the free reading provided in a classroom 
should present few or no difficulties. A child should be able to 
enjoy what he reads independently of the teacher. 


In-service Training—Demonstration Teaching 


After the supervisor has helped the teacher to give tests 
and to interpret from the results the needs of the children; after 
the more or less homogeneous groups have been arranged and 
the teaching materials selected, all that remains to be done by 
the supervisor is to teach the teachers how to teach reading. 
This problem is approached in several different ways. In August, 
during the two-week workshop, three good local teachers dem- 
onstrated procedures in reading, one at the primary level, one 
at the intermediate level, and one at the upper level. ‘The chil- 
dren in these classrooms were organized into three somewhat 
homogeneous groups and the schedule mentioned above was 
put into effect during the reading hour. In these classes an 
attempt was made to meet the needs of the children without 
becoming too informal; that is, the teacher tried to adhere to 
a definite procedure because it was felt that teachers would be 
better able to carry away the memory of sample procedures if 
they were presented in an organized fashion. During the discus- 
sion periods following the lessons, the teachers were asked to 
classify the procedures seen as motivation, preparation, silent 
reading, discussion, or oral reading. With these demonstrations 
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and discussions a condensed methods course in reading was 
given. 

Because these supervisors have great faith in the demon- 
stration technique in teacher training, other demonstrations of 
teaching reading are made throughout the year. Occasionally 
a supervisor, after testing, organization, and selection of materials 
have been done in a certain school or a certain area, feels the need 
of demonstration lessons. Local administrators have been 
generous about releasing teachers for these demonstrations. 
They have planned minimum days, motion pictures, and play 
periods for youngsters so that their teachers could attend the 
classes. These demonstrations have been done by the supervisory 
force. The supervisors have fallen into some of the pitfalls inher- 
ent in this situation, but in general the results have been good. 
Teachers sometimes make remarks which imply that if the 
supervisors were obliged to put into effect the plans suggested 
they would be more careful about outlining new procedures. 
It is believed that supervisory services are more acceptable to 
teachers if, at least occasionally, the supervisors show a willing- 
ness to do some of the dirty work. The supervisors demonstrate 
for an hour, attempting to keep the three groups busy with 
preparation, class work and follow up, using the suggestions 
given in the teacher’s manuals which accompany the books used 
in the classroom. The suggestions are altered only so far as nec- 
essary in handling the three groups. 


Bulletin on Reading Techniques 


The supervisory staff puts out a bulletin on the teaching 
of reading, which is especially useful for teachers returning after 
years of absence and for teachers from outside the State. This 
bulletin gives the current philosophy of learning, suggestions 
for organization of children and selection of materials and some 
type lessons at different grade levels. Also listed are the phonetics 
to be taught at different reader levels. When teachers ask when 
and how to teach these, they are urged to consult the manuals 
that accompany the readers. 
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For a teacher who needs special help, visits to especially 
good teachers are planned. The supervisor who covers the vis- 
itor’s school plans with the supervisor of the hostess’ school. 
One supervisor teaches in the visiting teacher’s classroom dur- 
ing her absence. The other supervisor remains in the room with 
the visitor in order to lead her to make proper interpretation of 
what she sees. Supervisors have reported marked improvement 
on the part of a teacher after such a visit. 

In addition to the above, the supervisors make regular visits 
to the teachers, observe their teaching and help them to evalu- 
ate their progress in teaching techniques and their pupils’ prog- 
ress in reading. 
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